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v™ vim 



TJIUIMfl cim «atlI*fl5tlT33j5j?l'! 

mfom? n'luwifim^'j^^viwfiminim ( iJ.a. iJej^Ish) rii.fmyia&i'u^a 

^nnvlvinum^nifin^n?!! Idfi^ej^QutQdn "mlwmligiuititu 

dn "mjMiirrugi vugirnrMmdir hbuu fltfuwfnsjflfij iao iIuaq us<3 
iflulifinnflSvipiwu^xwfiJffiEJPinjJwaiiuJ 

B-arn|») s^n^njruwvnQviEjn^j IflSn^iiuQflfliifuuniflftt^pn^f'l'u 

wwff" fNniHilnuiiflsfnitnBNnfiu MfiMuniflTOjgFhflwf ?Qwfvaflan ,i n?a 

liJiJ?£?jnflllMin0iJ?£tM'u vwu.rifl'ui.fw uaswlm 
wntuunn?<«wjJwviM«!lfiWh5n«iinQpifiliJ 

ifo«jFm)ji,pn?Mm , 'VJ$-5 



umflurou 

fimauTJSJ lefm^www vnaw^aduyiihu fia "ua^ilu" ^ 
iflu^avtaai^pialilluyiu lujiu^pnnwjnwuwu^'ffialilQ^mafi^ 
twifiuilniln 8 ] ua^Sul^iwu^mid^isa nanm^iwu wjjiwu^a 
rn^u^nlil 6 "! lulamffdi^nj^i^ 6 ] m^^ili WAS^Ti^yh<s™ 

Urn ua^Manqfrsii too 9 mailTi^/imanai^iffqjCiiish wu 
iflwTamffivijjisvi^syiiT.w^vifiwT.Tf fiaqsfiijwviiwfoimijsiwn 
ust;i'ua'3^nniBa^nU'iatjlufitut;ift'5Td|ftiff9T! (vmnef<fl?fni=na>3rit)w) 

uuiwns ^nei^w^wi'iMa "immmmmuwm" ynvhtih 
Ivmimsiffrnqu maiwriuauiwyim-j rajiwjinalwwtfim?iffwjffiff«T5 

mamarairaun^u^ai^iJiaLiflvm^ wwnsaEha&a 
wafiiij'jaij'lviqj'yiQEJilfiQnsjiiJay'uiiiJa^fiTa^iffty fruvnliluEjaj^^nu 
vktynrm-yi "^a^Tum^i" 

niTMua<30u^^^vii!w^aBT53JsiwriluQi7Kv!^aiEJfi'5ii ho flu 
fhi^nTmeia^Qumei n^^lifliljjl^diifluni^^a^Tuin^i^iyBTJjjQB 

T^riafiinjJi^aviiaTviwaviTOfiQijjqjJvia^jTiujiiJisjJivi YMiirimua<a 
\mzmu iflwfmajfiwT.wvn^ffTi'jffwfliia'Jwvi fiVlnT.vfi.n w waluvn^ffTi^a 
efTjmiri&nsj iSu^i^fkiwyiui^i^^iM^nj^afuiw 

igfllvfpfui'i l^'Tui,n9iua<39iui,fluIamf(lum<3f(Ti<3f('5'5^ Ivfm^i 
fmjjw^^an^isjvn^BTJjJvi^iI^Jtyiiiri^fijj mateum'muarm 
rmuifi^a^u T,vii3w7uriamwiiwT]fTa 

enaftnuivm'usmnjifl'jn llTiwm^wvlmuTOa^uir'j nrh 
ijnj Ha lajinasl'mnerasal nVhlimli 



mxmvajfiruursrii (il. a rimh) ^ 

inwmifimauims u ifimiluihjrin'm'JUl ftalmiffti-aWufiaTn 
anypiui dia il iia^ prawTraTJEJ en.iby a-winn-mi viajviTin ma Ejursaj^nffw - ! 
maTwi <* mora to dm© ^fiMnjjfi^jjria^l^aauqjn^^^jj'wifluidjJViwia 
m-3 iwnW'Mnemil if! mrfuuu 

mm v^?^nMnQa^nqi!^viwfl^Qn^^aMmiilai2winwa^nq»Wa 
lladl Buddhist Economics T(^al#U1^irai9u?aNUllcril J.B. Dhammavijaya 
(w.fl. fkm'fcj) naijjaijnnEJiin'wwEJ'uifw iiei^eiulmmrnNl&iaawira 
vbmw^uvnrau?nWwra'uil ladmcf mmiluatfim'irimVi&j niiamminti 
Mnqmmn<s™vnnnu ^un?^^m^n??5jniiianan»Tuu^^«i^'iia'WJj'wyi-3E : (a^ 
vnn&nmfiuiaNifi&Qnuiijana'wil todmnj 

Inlnuuu Mr. Bruce Evans tfnaMl,?maEJ llftt! Mr. Jourdan Arenson 
mamimu waunsamn^slviwa-a Buddhist Economics mauramuavntmsj 
l'inLfi?»|n^flSlwi'ULc ; l3ja'u s t]a^wL^iJi^^liTy ^Imiaawynram^viu^a 
Buddhist Economics uu I^&jlmQjjnuiaaniiiJfiiuavnin-3(?iawnnwa^wia^w 
ttyuiiba cf iil&a luviu^a sr tajj w^n^fayra^nfijjnawaiua^ifluifa^wmnu 

ifa^in-affQU'MlQJJinnviU^a £ IA3JUU 3-Jl^lfl Buddhist Economics 
allium vnw^awramw fiiimmyiiiN 'Yraaan^m^umwftafta^im&fijj 
W' (mlawuvn w.fl. raw) iia^ai^umapi^lilifluQnmnw Harvard 
University ^WUTJmmumuhMJJVnWnm'JI'i University of California at 
Berkeley mail 1981 llla>3 "Foundations of Buddhist Social Ethics" Yim® 
W^uaUJ%™aunlllwjJmfiu Introduction liawu^a Ethics, Wealth and 
Salvation ("nmiUlimilm University of South Carolina Press lull 1990) 

Nemulvia-Ju wT3UT33Jifa?fawt'mi,fiu 2 nd edition TOWu^iMaifi^fia 
Buddhist Economics l^'lfijjfa'ja^llHl A Middle Way for the market 
place iia^^fiu^vitBTJSJM^aauqjn^^jj^iwEJimiluTOnfi^il lacfmni 

W^auuiw Buddhist Economics to StfJll wMavnraiiasirhriil 
YnnmWflmaiwamJ 1 st edition fbuftllil 2 nd edition muavniVWlfijJ 

eiaa-Ji munvww Fischer Media luma^ul^viwSajninma^uLrlsj 

ViU>3JJimi£J W3J7?luil 1999 ffim Buddhistische Okonomie LHJaTflEJ Dr. Mirko Fryba 



>3 IfnUffnOTIUinYIYlB 

llnngTlnla^nn Buddhist Economics UUia^ («Ljil 2 nd edition) v™#TUnwjJ1N 
M(OTaam™riau fMewnw^a^vrc^^vra vh?fmli?iaLiiiannU (viralaJ 
vn-a^alaJiiJ^inwau liviu ufl'Ma>raa^nflTiJjr™a^um) iiawsnajJietoiaM-mn 
li%j™u^aMMlu Top Seller (wtinramisjami) iiflmamtmsflawraflan 

fmjjLila£Juuila>3dnfiTij fia ma tm.^i. fafeen wi^inly-iia^iluiil^ 
ueiuvmfijj fflswjjfnammwm wufijJvnriEjT.'KiLi wwrafi ni TfltwtiJiii 
iikuuluiuaielmfiaj uasLii EJUfliumajwarh ej lCvi "uvmi?i» vranmirnliJira 
iJ'jsm?iia-3W!iw|?nf(9i4iiuTwnB (imugflnfffiwflajjj'i)" vinlvfviu-a^a vnn eIIvi ejvi 
^^^^umuaviiJJinn^iftiJiJLLiJEiJiiwia^nriU'Lljj u^nlmn^iua^mj 
Buddhist Economics ftlJll 2 nd edition am^l^ltPlEJ 

ywluviiX^afa mmmwrnum mfiimi-i^flimiHfiw^fiidmuuwm 

IvwJu (vi ® , /iaa'a:^)lli6aIam?filuiil^i , wjJW3Jianuay TmavraWra "immfl'tf 
rwfirmri nenuvm-iia immtiimiuuiwrn uas Buddhist 

Economics iia-aw^EJUwa wviaiyaiJii wmuavn^nuaLiljJw'nnu 

iiavin?mjJiihT,w ifiimmmmuivim \iwmvdimvi\mm raaimri 

lJmr>HVmfi JjlumwyiNravi nl (lastecn) liasm-JW (fi stflscfGta;) ftou Buddhist 
Economics l2miiill,03-J 1 st edition ykllaUlEJ J.B. Dhammavijaya (lacfmcf) 

Wsmmaau^myvijlaiyfmi too il &ma<£lul0%aa^<FieiiT5 
ehasmntr I^EJi]ii^rnjJviiulviifluBT53Jjj>3fis^'uiiai Tiaamswi 

Wmiueisfn"i3jefti maNmjnmvtanmidiiAnmiyili5m fleifu 
mninu wa-alff ffjJTjTOiwiawfwma w&Ta w&ikyqji frwrniiJ'H'wy 

wjswTWjjfinnjmu (il. a. xJomlm) 



fmum 



Ti / a^nn^ni , a>3i,F('3^jFn«ifPi'3i,ivi>3aFi'api«nvin'3'3jj <n/ 

to. liJifluS^f^nnsrasffSJ iiri'Uj , ld , hs?tjfi??aj ©o 

en. 'Qii^miliiiinii^^m yN^lw'ansua^'iins^i.flu ©b 
sr. ^H^FiQiiJ#iisufi£jQniiFiQniJi4inlslufiffmnS^ , a^iJ'4Mir fa<ir 

n. frra&Mrrn lab 

°1\. m-aljflnfl men 

j. m?iiMU-mrhjj£ia md 

ft. miN991 sTm 



UTMlflU bo 
viahfm , iflTlilin<aiksfm tia^ iflfttjfnacnliruQwvifi bo 

<s>. mfustrmifotJikyan b© 

la. IjJmUPllllUUPlU-ljJlllUPllClUUyfiU bb 

sn. ima-jm^lfl'UlJs'CtJ bc^ 

<r. ^(^l^niJfii^^ni^B^imEf <ni<r 

*. ij?tunmjlii?siJij^jjiiti5iifl^fi??jjinn c<ir 



c*3 q 



(fnTlJWNIMWYl ot - liodrcrc) 



Ifl^SfilSifllllUQWYIS* 



ouu vin^RwsJswnii^iM^flWfi'JiJnjnti'iWfinnjj/inri 
dn immmmhuwriti 

jyWfUUW'SWMfB LllulllU^Viffl 

J J if 

Fhflwf Li , nnHnnM-nmi , w-j^n?iPifLLiJijpi^'TUPin LJjfmflfvailfftf 

ru waihsijNiln sjvrmiyiauBTSwftiSwf vrrwnwurii nwj. tuvjeyi ac £jui™ Wen® 



□ 



mum, t\wzii™ftmimw$ft^&mu>WYim nennvtarwn 

nfsiiFiQniJ^OTfi>3iFlf^Fln^i^fi^^Q'ui?in , um'a>3 

fltin^lfnpnw nnflQnlviifnaB^ajnTiQtjn'U'wsnftuniffl^Ci 

uuQVjvifi'w nfin^^KwuiiQwiavn^vjvifiijn-ifiiin^vliflnjjnH 

dn un^J B.iflrl.^wmnfif (E.F. Schumacher) IfffiwvnHWflflflfln 
jjniajjww Mil Sma// /s Beautiful SwiiiJmflwiniritymi?! 

liiviwilflisijJii uvwuaflflLmvi sr Ifl^-aqi "Buddhist 
Economics" mJadn iHntjHn^nftnQTKVifl 

mw^fuajjCi LiattflmwnnjyiFnnjjiJYm l^nH^iu 
snuQUJjnnyf^ly^^fuBBnua^^^'!' < upinm^^Tnjj?iiilsluL?'a^ 
YjYiflflnfmnnniAYiinflQireMniJifirajfismjin ^liiQiynmnLnBi' 

Lipirinw^n?anHafia^tiJfln nnswhu^nLnBslflilEj'u 



□ 



munwufinnmm (il. a lJuwh) 

wffliHn*j5» i n«nfiiii'3V||vifiii fijjjgjjv«<avidn unmiJ^ifummm- 

scnfi^rinnMHnyiiiiQfiQnjJhPimilMiJMlflMnilfi^vin'jffii'lwji 

A0ymfmsnnQ>mnnn?^£haflU£)£)n l liJ amflu«niwnwdwinnT,mi 

LflwnsviiSuuB'WSQUflBn^'uifoEJ 

ftiiinifliiiJ?nn{]nn?njwifiiirTii4«wii'liiiJ?sivifins'5iinn 

Buddhist economics wffnqvifiiflftt^nflwftfu innfisuiflnviiMM 
a a wnTfeajm] ufcs mm 



□ 



ilf^nfuietj'fi'aviw mafmiwivisi °Muikdi ni?i««ij Tu 
iflfi^jjjjnfln?Qcviiflufi^»fiJ«nflij^fiMwliiJj??«wlfl'3fi?Qniifl'5 
UmV||VlB nilflwdnsSifaNJJftamttindn Buddhist economics flf) 
m^^n^Pifam^yifi ®ruCi«fi^i?ii?jJw , u , iifl^vi'TU^jjninflf 

ifluflti'u'lf nfliiiiflnnjj/nn'ssth5 , ljjij|«riflii sciiflwhiftMAtf'lui 

viwlwliiuvnu Lm'iflmlkufnQmnflfulua&jwYifin'ia 

ifluflti'u'l? iffuijB^pn 

ujfMflmfiM'i'i'lTiafifinliJ ifluijimTiJJN?fiiJ dfluvifmmnKTWfivl 

fnurt ^fi^n^lnafifinliJ mo fani! wiffaQmJKajntu <r^o 
rftaiuw? 



□ 



msmrn/^mminf (i/. a. Ltafe,) ^ 

nna^innnflflTiiSiivi'MrfnliJ'liiJn lilvnoQii-Etfiin \uv\m 

naiAilunuriaunssfkilimQai irvssliM^fiWNiREiviifitrc 

nnfl^na Amity "hpmd nifiuvn^liJeftfiiin^ViMflrm 

uei^fiSfjj'jifi^'Wfsvjvifii'sin iTiliJvfofiffjj iiiswfiinmmkimianfa 

ifluamnn 

■wf^yifim L^'ayi'a^wf^i, < upi?m < u < un£j^"ULlnjls^i wre 

B^ifviNvi?nijSQniiiniMiifiuii«sMQ w?sfi^^li^nf«ijfinWhii4>i 

Lwrnii spifnwifjjnlwunejpi'mTlfij'lsufimllEJfifl'u 

Lfifi^ , ULffijls^ , udn , u'anvinfLf£JiJf'a£jiiJ?iijn£jlsmi,ST 

^pnilpipiwa ntflu , aiiQiii^f s iQiiJ^viijn?jl'uniftli'uvin>3 , ii'a<3 



□ 



ft-zmzwmu iualwsvm<vn>aim ms/intt^wmfluvi'va'liJflQeiri 

S^iTiJViNWpiiis>ifl'iMn?li3fpiufirijl < s! ! inJKn'inu 

wf^yifimldiyi^njyifnii ntwnwvrusjnnffliiw^iiri'Wfs 

pifi'UWU^vifS'EwMVifiSQn Fiumnmiummfmh minimi 
innmnum lufaziuiMBtmT.tiiinvk LinnizUifinuntni'Jhh'lfl 

uaQwrcfumiRfflriB'liJdn limm ilwi hm lA-urni 
Lllkdl FIQlHWQl.lllil'aFliimi'aWqtrl &m?ifavi«nmfluvjfi'wi 

iAHmiAviifluiJWJijii 

ii^fiiMMvifinnjj/nni«inH^ snHtusvTQliJiifi^ifiwj- 

hfjww urinfluil'ssiiflW'wliJritm nflWifluiffl^nfMjvf-flvissn 



□ 



ua^miTi 



ifl-aT^meffl-aim^AaflrmnTajj 



luifastfuCi Immni.'Ennsnffwyn^^f^jns'a'anjJTW'snfainpi'n^ 
inn t^i^iL^QsnnnsnffjjIiTul'u ] u-a^^T^wu^?! lu^nmyitn- 
nnflinulu 5 ] 

ilmndnifli/liJpnmiim'a^ specialization m mm 
^ninrymfl»l , uyn>aQ ,s innn? i*1k)AQnm^m^nfULftYns(?iTU t-i 

mn^iinl'u lunnf'ffonmnnsnff'WM^uira wsw- 

^Isnpn^Tm^i^m nss'wsnftunl'uiwiwtJQ flmMmfmQnimn 
mjntMniAitMiYhtfu 

nnf^i«f»j5(Pin«wfLiynpr'3flflrijjn^«i«Ej'3fltin^dCiLi , M9t 

^^^5'alm'^yf^"u^'a^^ylfi^^^l"u^Lfl"U'E]£i^^t1 , ? 



□ 



Lmnt0m0msnnftan??wi?humr| lunnmnflfyvmwijuiiiir 

rn^sjwtuniflunsnffSJBtinwu^vliJnng'L'u^pisj uasiflu 

nnj^wunifliifnrfiTj'j'lsWpiuijnSfliifl'i ^scvinWintnifMWfflii 
iiwluQ«niSuQffiifiiflunnnvijJwii^iiinnWiifl^iiuiw^ii , liJ^Qti 

nn?^»JMtunl^ig«ls«ii^u^iJi^ii^mj^n'3vitin hfil^swQvitn 
^HiJiflupi'ffl'iJjfliflnflniitiij'liJWiivin'JiHwjfis 

fnsssnfuflflri QsnifTwMtumifi^ijfMin w-arhrm mfi?m 

yin>3fJn£jnni , L5'a^nflL?'a^i?i'a^sn?aim'n sswwttiunfjadn^ 

li^fimnijrm'femanCi immssA^AQiJAWvi?f)lw'£)dn>al? lot 



□ 



llIt ndwa£fmna\mninn>ufiiwffaf)n innHfluuujjnnsim^'u'h 

Specialization w?BFmNflnun^mFmT,UQYimnn?Lwnt 
imTphmwu^'U'u hQnws^fiiflu^viriiJjs'EtiiiilJj'in pinumimn 
tftliiSjjpnnjj^MijntiiSu nsmflfi nn^inJJfisnmmltwitn- 

ffninnnwiiWUfiijniniifMnQifMl^fS mvmi^mfluvririvi 
Tifl^wQLfi^'Lviw vhvmnviMgnFi'Ew iiasnnvu«^«vissiJjs«niiiTij 

inmwuum^mv, iias^inikyvntjJanil^liQEi 

itjuqi imw^mfaz$®vXmniimmnmm<Aviv, ^z 



□ 



s) ifru^fntremmTwyis 

ffnsij'EitJn^'uldi' ndvin^s^nl'wnnf^Pi'ULLl'u^n^PifQviEjn 

nns^wnm'afwfldn luujfl&jynfn^inilufl^mJrefifiiJ 
Qihwwflfl^jJSSflijfNfl <z ninnli^im^lraw Buddhist 
economics m^MJJTLn'afumS^^nwviJjn£JU^Pi''aliJBni?i' f 3£j m 

irtwjnstfmfluitavid'iiftuijnn luvn^viffrfn«ins<aWfliflij 

llot raw te i^Wmn™i^mHhw fijjHTUJWJJitn'n 

firin^Mwluijjj«nfi4ifiJj!JTifliJM«ntifiti'i'iiifi'i'3ti?Qnviqrinfi'ivi 
stwnil^uniifMinfllfl M < uyn^ < wyifi^n^"UTu < unUij'antQQ'n £i 
fMmJrcTifliJtva «? iJf^mf wQEjnu 

/o. ImiluamgmfiQwniw uMlffhmmuii 

sftjfiffjj^nn^hvni'a^ 

Lf , n3JTWsnfrunt^£j£jnL'ansf£jfiffjJLfl , ui?fTa£in>3 f in s?£m??jj 
^iflufi^»fiJ?^flijflrin4vwiifl^nn?i«niiiiilQniifi^iJi{iwiIu t\ 

travnliJ Lfnnwfl^LMurrufpiw'U'atiLiaQdnLffl^^'ftJfiffjj 



□ 



mid^Qnwviwn!J^ni%i?i''aL!'a^L^i , M'jn r 5iLil < U'a£Jn^3jnri 

ffninfl<atiulw , iJ«flMTti #h3«3jT,aJiJ«a«mj ijfafyriEJSj'in u 
mfami^jjEj iJImh vin?nti^fintifmjjnfi n«fi«n?svh5Qnm? 
hwiinajJUii^ljJiJafiw/iti mml^i'i rtfiffnwfliJfflVitf'Vjihij 

Llijyinv3^mjn^nLn^luB , uuLfl , UL!'a^vi^^jj'a^L < w < ut^n£j 

T,unn?fatJ«mf£ifmwfldnVlun^mvH rhmtffltJflnfTiB 

ifluwftiJjsTtiiiifiifi'jfjjfitin^injJUJWinjJViiQtiii^ fifl'vs'ssijiAMU 

nreifadnin^YiUiflfMijnwfiiJWQfflfi msnt^lhiB^Qn^B^ra 

Imlki^B^nmfjB^travn'liJ fhwmdB>ufluAu£taniJ£iii 
^n<f s i , ufmi?)'a?j^niiTUunn3sn£j ii^mf^BilnmlnlimilliB^ 

lum^^fnwwBTuyn^ij WBAnmmmtl) ifourrasN 



□ 



idfflSN LL^LST^ilnn?^ whiHunEnihsanuviftf IflfbuanTrnw 

iwflPiui^EJ^ii/nviuaQ n^^uimmHsn^imiJli^tum? 
?™nwminaAmjf , u!in iiaQi?nffasFiB^^nm<ujjnnjjnaT/um? 

fiviflnnwliivi'i'JUN'jniivinWnnyHanapia'JMffli^fijJiSti'liJSTi 

vfaflnmwmm1iifmn<H0£nmA i^nnns-l.'uu'aiJLii^n'i'n^ 
HTMflfinliJ T«tiiJ«fijJiJii3iiAnvif<'j1iJintinn'JiJ?sivifi mmss 

awEmnaimi «fifnsss^tyilitjpi9n«mfRmntj , L , uw , n^iJ?smrt 
iffanulfivissdhiJKJiYirt 

n'fl^nviifiiiiirili^iJu isjfmifisrhlusnjijmm^iuialf n 
fmsninHnnfflniflfnfnmflulmflf'liJ (fo^Qnm^mm'li™ 
mvnA tpitjlTRfiLLii^miUBnuiJij vhltfmmMualuVlila^niJ 
wjfliifif/nn innsfnsssl'Sfivifina VhHin«nn?iymn0luYi'Nwsnfl 
flu fn^siflunnfVhTMWj/wmjTMuuu vlflwi/wflf HanHuunlK 

miPiiaru-afumii nduQi Hwusn^flailufiisK shyiiiM 

vm^iaf'U'anuiiii iin^^lu^nfni,^fw-j^n?li?ifnljj1iliL™ul'!ili f 3£J e dn 

luvmpmiJfayifl usi^isnn^iJfnviflffaanvMnjjflna'l'u 

iJf^iviFl^fi^wumjjniinijluiJfsmFl^fiL'imiun nrnwiSueaipifnej 

riMQ^ia^flmm'^ili'S'im'u i«flm?taflm/nmi,anJ?s$vifr- 



□ 



^miJifwiJiJfnnrini'EuiJfsi.YiPi 

Isiiifh niuiJafMfl'Vfejwiri LfnwniJQmlVluFi'UYi'u yhHlu 

nulaim iwejQwwnnJaem 

«nutJ3JTifi^R , uvlTifiijfi'3«M HfiijflQ^niiK vinWw'fi^nli^fim^ 
LfnliJHiJf^EJTi'u ifnnaiiinvnuusnnanmfin 

iivwfaEiUisniflu fatiUimnttu'itvjqtu/nri ifnpmijMmmn 
iflunwrTyMi mirMmftiitnjjn 

liinliiJW'utiinjJiM iflwrilim inn Win «w« i«Stj?ntj uwluvn^ 

irtwgns iflfsiifowQifMfijjjj'iusiiii iflwjnsufMUinfiiiii m 
rn?Aniifi'3iJ?sivi»ifiiSleiiiJ?tiiJiin l liJ 

ifta^gmnfflnfswQ'vaiJfsi.vifl 

LTO^'fim^nQ5n^u3fnLn-3lMuuH^nuQ'nC!wuLflu^iJLfluf'a£j«n , u 



□ 



s>ar ifnajfraenimi'vi'viB 

LLPi'rinL , wu( 5 iulyi£j , u^i , njj'am'afl e ii(C viniifl^tiJii'TUUflnig 
<sro% £nsssnfjm1m , in*m'a uniSuif^'Ji^pi'iuujJiwwfiumi 

liJnfjmTnjn w'alfcuuw'aud^ irifu«mjj?rm^iMiTUi>fi?£)t'Ll 
mjjpi uaQfhnnHmfliffyin^wfifltffljjnn ^swnfl'ifajjnfifiij 

ifB^R , nuywBQ«i« ,, uB'3^nrlfl , M , un!iflPinu lu&wj'lYimri 
SliffMijIAlifonn 

iflnhJignnJuflMiym^rinpfo fao unn we ©oo unn i^tiliJliSf 
wfMfnwsu«wdnflmi5vi5n« ffliJu'iyi'VjrihigrRf liJifntfpwiiw 
Tufa fiQ«l!Mnigrl? , ljJtifiJJi3ltii1ii fao unn wb ©oo unn 

«pu:ajwi!hjjnn siMniAwuTmfiiMmwninujjnriJjnt] wluuu 

anwtu^pilswffi^tuRTm^sn'LsLiiJiJu jJHflw'tiiflJMjTfa 
ifluflthwin ^un^^iTniHntjjr'in^nfnsTiinTirf'iJj'iujM'lviti 
lsblIillIq liB^BBfm wiadn w^nuwa^liJiau flBunikyvn 

imnstismj Imlk^fw-jifhil i?n^0B>3W' : n?anjkB>3A 



□ 



wszrrsvajfimvrsm (d a lJuwh) g. 

wal'UYm iflwjrta ifluamnn 

rinmpiFiQnjjljJilfififl wwpiFlfVifinujflt? inwwgnflvfuuviijssajj 

im fiun^nnjn^vinmjliJlflivmmin , u 

m^z^zuu rmfjfifyifinniPi mfimmiua'mTfjmnnl) 

iiaQ^mirililfin mimiflfVifi'infl ATUjminflSViflifid "Lu 
wantjnnu iflufnTTwfliJijnifimwii wlu flQtjmffejttiun iflwru 
luwiunfMin finmeM'iiM'NWQd jjMnjjflnjJittiu?fljj 

vh^Tu fivhliftiaHaw^aiiu 

injjnna^iwfljjjniiciifi'jiJnJVi liiwSnuifliJ iitffircVMtifijjflasrin 

aqhsj Pierian an fjwai^^yiirulkjnn'n productivity mmnra 
wawapi fQUVN efficiency flflflQnjjjJiJreifafimmfl'Ufiei'vajjnn 

anuilanimn via nay AQnjjiiVmtu iimiP^nwnawlsn^naTu 
LfQ^dTUph ndwaaupia productivity vhan^nnfTwaJwawamlii 
lli ilta^iftjJsniLlimifewwmmn 



□ 



lui^no'n^'a'anliJ irmQniminlhniiCkjiJ pmupmniiCkju 

vmuvuu fiiflui?fMiifMflnTnfm'5#i«jJviii««'3flflniiw 
n. atnmfluimnfnfmf mrilummasiluuiwiilu 

wafifwin&jwufinmflwjfh IjJWnnflBmm'slkjfimiiyhuu 



e??jjT,t4iw 



ra 778'TTJJVi fa ftwmuv, 



dn(%fl'm0WjifhwnnfkfuliJ!in imnsQijj'uifluiiriu lAupTq 
fimiluviil nm^iww luiM'ufNfiKajQiifi'miwiuw 



□ 



?5nijnfnunilEyvinu«^fn^w«IW^nil^i?injjQi?iEiilf'^<^ 

vnn^nnQ s inrm!) < ir| lab ufl'iflmm'mimm^ymnph^f waiflu 

ni^^^ijfuutnCiu'UQt'usjvin^^QnjjfiPi^ii'aiitmn'a^'lf 

FmmflwlN ^LS'Ufl'UPifntJviiin'lmfnflnss^pianpiLPiafl'usnn 

sfjvlnsiTiiiMl^Qti 

Qinfjnrtn«wf3jnnvl«j« uflsiUf^pn^pifnClpmsjriSlsl'ULf'a^d 
Inm'n piui3'UQViunfn?v!i3'UQviu r ipn«pifjjnfivi«5« L€ni,i,pi^viQ>i 
1a atuqeuIa sun?^vMwynanQQn LPifu-|Fin^i?ifuiiluf 3 n^i?ifii,w 
pnian mm^rmlQiri 

RTUQfuljJlfl ^rflnHpniiiB^ifl'U value-free Ami3u0nai?ifyii,i!l , u 



□ 



fSass WBilaBi^mnAfUAn 

uwuniPifiiWFln^pififi^ijn^FiuiJflnQn piqihwusq 10?^ fin a pi? 
uSu&flNPhapifvHmpifi value jjnrmflfl iteindniSu value- 
dependent jjnnv!^i?i1uiJ??i?n^3^jjpin«pifvMWflnu 

sniMyimfln^flJiBdnVta lmfjBi?0i?,zy < z/8N?Mryj) 

fnaamufiutiFmiitffHfmvfHfm pnnjjwfj^rnjufi^rtuil iitaflai 

iifolunjnidintfu mwmuiimmmmftm mmmm 
fmutfmim Immmwmh 

pnnsj'Wfi'Lsunifl'u^tupinB^j'L'u^w'L^TiB^R'u 
mmmmiwmvum ufumniu mtMawwrnlumh 

fnHTu^tuHnrin^'] LfliiBruwnn flstfu nnjviifintjjHn^nfsKiflu 
value-free WfllfluflflrcsinqturiniJU S^lfllAlliUflfi 

^wiJi , nTlili'mi , n^^i?i'a^f"ui?i''a^ai^'nijn^'adn^ 

iHbUB^IuIMCS SSUBPMflB^JinW la B£JH^ FIB 

BnsLfluB^f^snn^ruR'npi'n^ ] 

liJ (Kq £J ^ ^ #u (assumptions) ^BlB^nBdn^jpLfluBdn^uu iflii 



□ 



QpinLfludn^fy rniflsiMflnanfiSuivienFNaFif ffasvwpfQwhtiJ 
fl^l'ULi'UQLWEjQmjQnEjnpnapif fiflflnjjnffluiftfryuniitMJJiprtnfi 

vinvlviSiifMi^wjhn^nf n^a mfWfl^iiasuBSjfijpnaj 

mfvliPifM'jjipnapifstLS'UQviEjnpnapifwffl'wtjnunsjifl'u 

HQnjjSfirin^wii^iifi^wi^fin«nf^niilii^aiH'iviiinss! ! h»n l l^ 
uriliinwiiStniTu ifitmnmfitfqjwniitMiJijM^TSflifafld 

nnri^^BmiJi , Q^BniJQyimnn?ii^nsn?i^n^nBir| ntu 

vfauimnsiMiaNApif) ijjmriiJfmQ , ni0?ttj?ph«ia?Uji,ne]Q 

iLwaifuntjJiaejwaiJ TwejejfijjfiiFiQnjJwuaQ Imuran use 



□ 



too ifriusfntTemmTwyiB 

piaflPinfnjQvimjii^FiQnjJifliiw mz^ftmmuimv'Wft 

nnf^^^iiluQVi£jnf 3 ln« , ii?ifnmi?il'ul3Jtili imnnrHsUi^nsjnftiiJ 
FigniJi4inl^m^Qniirif^iiQ'Uf s iQn3JSf>3vid^fUFin'uiiiil'u , a>3fC 

T.»Jptm*ns > s;iJiJ^EUPi , n'LvfwaB««nEJ wilu ijjBslfi^mJfsnBiJWTU 
RmRTLl'nwnm!JQfB^munQ'nLNVif'E]Ln , unQ'ni , ^^iJ^i?i"U£j'a3jf'ii 

wufluwu 

niwsEifljJiitaftauiMfta'lfl nnfiiJjfil^SiiinviPiiiviu w;M 
piQn3Ji^filsi,^ , nnumiui,iliiVi«nnnfvin>3i,^f^Fin^^fMViu>3 

maanVii^vifl^lflimliJ ^' , aLdljj'snLflui?i''a4li''a^li , Pi'aiJLi,yiu uri 
flflimvmifoMn liimrud ^LfluBdn^minL^i , n^'n < W'aLdfl^Qn^fri 



□ 



VfostfFifiiMVimn LLpin^iidpnnuw^i'alswnnf'u 

IjJl^QntjJli^fijpiQnwwwfiT.swtfiW'iviflT.^ivinfiru uriwanfl 

viMivin^iFlfWFln^i?ilQnMvtu>3ii , andn rminigM-fl'ufh 

i ?■ 

hUfUJiffliAfliiiM 

iisMilifliifiti'NUiiiUJJfl'liJ fhi™'n(wlu^™m™ 

ilnn/pi IwVhWnfl'i^ ntufkuvM mi(lmj'N«ftMJ)n&j 

dnrtalN tfoBth^i^ ndriQ ] til miflflVlmmm fhCmw 

LfnwnH f^^iiKittHii^Bm^ntj 5 ] 

^wi?idnflflu$B^m1kHu?in tiliiflBtjiimfmviik pwmv,* 
mrnenn © n?^Bii Bn^uvm^n^fBtjyiB^n ©oo tim 

pnwiJnli W^ANvntil Fiuvma'ieiflffiiivifMfln © ana Bns 
^^fl^nQwwffl^nQwnnKwjjpivMn?^fiij WBQnTiQmnvfanreaBii 



□ 



tola ifru^fntremmTwyis 

imm^mfBB^tf^wmviliB pisuCiyRFinssjpin^liJ wpmmfiu 
!m uanifn^nu^jfiuvifl^Rnvw ©oo anejnifl iravitjJEJBjjfiiliQE] 

incjQmjpmsjwsjntJiiB^pmsjwB^rnf n«fl« , siii 1 jai/nniifM«Qnjj 

'kiLntjQTifl^mj^Eum'WTifl^pmsjwfl^mf ClifliiMmimnifMiHftij- 

Uflnsnntfu ^"u^B^^uuBnss^'LmnLiJ^'ununU ™ 
fl^n£j^?B£jviB^mBnss^flBTBnn«PiBu^^ufl , liiQPinn'liJB|j wi^n 

Lmfmst»nun*jflmmQnnniJimfitJ mfissifii^mmnliJiStiVM 
mmnreflflij 

luiTMWNfiidhjj fltMmriAUfnsssiriflflnQnjjfhmjiimn 
niflLfQjJWfifru i^lwpiB^fBFiB^ntj IjJwfuuafuiJaem nnw'fim 

^ihB^miVhrifci nn??Qjjjjflfru TbrnwUBrru WBB^tffflli 

mbu^Wi'W'uqi iflsttSflnawfiSuiyienrt'iaiinf Lfl^jj- 
pn^pm'Q'u objective i^B^B^r] pnjj«nnqq&] ImfnAfUfh 



□ 



mzwwsjfimimm (iJ. a. ilvifih) ^ m 

^nwpnymsfllsifn'liJikiJ'u umfttwfiimt wwvimzmm 
miimrnn ivianvif'a^ri e> iiqi?i nurfompmQ © vms bis 

ifluQYiEnflnflnfu.fltpmmLl'u objective m^wjmnrfuu 
BfmsswQiwuiiflsmjiiflijaj'in flBWB^Qn^?w^fmQmr| uuu 
wwpiBuinwaBtjm'nvlphwfl^mf liisjwnsnjQummw mails'?] 

Ll^'bJL'Q'U objective LTAmwa 

□ 



tear ifru^fntremmTwyis 

wlu^Ta^j'n^^^jnfuwniAj^Lf'a^LVil'n © inn nurhmi?mT 

Finuwl , uvin>3if 3 lwjns'u ; ui'a>3 pnnjjwnljjmnmi 

inRUfmwzvii&ivejimimifHf'iu u&zvin'lvfnfmetmlwntngjii 
finmtHfluuu Qtii'a'kifJnszfaaJtifHilu'liJflnm'n'l? milumiii 
qtyifaT,ufinuqtufnviilQn urijjutmn<w i m%risfoei 

nfiuMuu fiQumduiunritirifitiMnvi mlmmrimmn iSum 

unmnisttuinfiunnmjiinuumfiMf&jiimfSn tn^zmlmmw 

en. mvlnupiiiiQuu fiiwziiijtn'liJLiiiLnRtniiunu n 

<r. HmeJEmiv'luYmfofw flu wnlmnfifmiqinnttij fa 

productivity mmtmuummm 



□ 



mzwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) ^^ 

wimwuvi'm Lram'nLflu external costs w?iifasmnitN3JfU 

upiQnviwuaQ fwljJvifiwffln fvath^fn. © iiiflvfchiJjflr) 
m^^zPimm^mmnmii uririnvi'MffoniJ S«fl??u was 
ijn/inn (l^u finutynnwii iJf^yifimwI'umfwapi) flnivinl? im 
nm^m^umumunmi\^u&Y\^im^mtnr\^u 

m^JTnu^ruHnpin^' 1 ] n^^LlnwndiffiJVindn^EijInilaivinvi^ a -a 
liifnuwMntnvjniniwiativiiStn 

SsljJ«nW'lKlrfn!l'5HTlJJ'SNT«tl«lJTJKU Lift KS slu^lSJI «1 ll/f 

ihuwnflfl^uijtttflifaiN pTq^j 

ii9^vifi«n0 , un , Mffl^vifiL^fU'5Pin«pifLiin , L^fi!j , n^ 1 lf 

Iftjflnufodn LPif^^nawnmjjfl^n^fiffjjTinwTifi^piQnsj 



□ 



lab ifru^fntremmTwyis 

^mAUi\,mi^^zmmv^mm^mm[mm-ih ua^nm 

^f^pin^pifansstimwQflfinliJlwQn inruSusuiJii- i? 

mjQYiEjnmfl'u ] l^^mj^pfQL^nmALntJTii'Ei^^'atiJ rhtjfljjfijflEi'u 

n. fmu®Qwn 

w^nifrifiu 

SjTLlwjJunwwQnjjml^wwniJVjvifirtn^unviQn pmufenuiifl^ 
wu^^fljJsnn^ jmwmi unlimited wants inirandn atuj 

luvpsflnaunuu wvjvifi/inSpimEJQniJiffi^ujjnnjjnEJ l^u 

m? n r:Q n uwunmi iral/ama iraLQsn mi&smQsniiaijVi 

LLCT«QHJJW , a<nn? , Ilfl<3J1^T*Efl3JClQ14l,CTJJ 

un^LivNU'arm r<iiwwupi?nsspina'3jjni3iiwnfJ'u aqijj 



□ 



mzwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) 1^ 

Q3j s LurinijyNVf«n£j < 2i'Ei>3ui4u-?TnliJw w'ain^uwyiTuii'andn n^j 
L , ufSi?irjLTinl , wLLl , uvi'a>3w«n ^NanNn?rqsinnWflmuJurifluw& 

\my\v, BnwN/nmsianuvniAM^IffMMiw irujieiflwilta 
nannuuvniwTniimriM FmNSMuvnudin^LfnwnLfl'Hfitj'i uu 
CmEjpmjJvmnmifk'afj fiitnmiehflikh jTwjHTiJJMijntiutJ^'in 
Bti'u'l? vhma'nlTluinflmlktfviwqi 

liifiSnnnfiiltiTn'niJjjJiTiJiJviiStn flmstfiusiiAfiiAfMrf 
mkmnnimm^mmisnFi (wflfifojjnlntfmjtfmrtwgrtnflnf 
pmflnfl^B^nqttFmuuwflfldntfflffa - Malthus) mstfitfu 
finp)Ciifliiw?si4fnuwiiSiiviS^lM^ijnnl^ifliiw?si4n4ri?ri??S 

BnnSuiiiuwSfiinii flfnus d lhsnn? pmiwiiJiJiijmiiflwrctfn 
snrwwSvwv«nti iil^nfjipe cr iksrn? f^yhufnu^lw'UiJBn 
1q dn r] vifi-a kIstj n>a MJJMijn'n ifliiij«piavii?tifi'3 , nflSB?tiJJij»tf 

■wfsmjTufiiwCiiiflntjSuejnQjjnn tliiflmsmntJB?] 

c^rcr.ooo l\ liaQnlmilu'WJ^fllJf'nlflij «,ooo ll A3BWD 

Bnm?mBmh^lvnJrin£|dn vifwtfajJuiwCmnnjjntmmsfl^flUi 



□ 



lac ifru^fntremmTwyis 

i5'a^i , ^'a^mL?l^^'annni , HiJi , nnr|LLl'Q #n?n^ij?Yn?yfa 
vmnanvjarn^'n ms^mflu'athVta dfnmf^nwUiairams 

fnfTBijfTAnfnnfniiyi^n'n n«Q?f fl? msm'fh 
w?asnwuen^mi3u4ni7mli wadjfiy)fif|y)filhlvirLJ3jnrm 
dn sr ihsrnrtfu iiasjKnjfnus iflfliiinijfifn'nU'iMiOindn fiviN 
WsnwniAsiTu (4'nffi?i , u^n^'E]Q^I''E]ii'E]^yji , t:m4'n?w?fi) tiiW 

sjvnnuifa <r mstufffiflflninnfiufij ymnnwdn msfMtf 
ajFmjjnfMrn?fm , 'u , l? ifk|AQn3Jil?sa^mi,ai niflituiflfalWi 

vmnftWilringln iiflWQnUmflifltiiifo flNuwlirfiiuliiijflQ'iij 
msj'h wvilvmPindnCllinWi 
1-3 as 

aQff^u^nQ^a r u , u^fsi , uvif^f'aiJ^f'a>3 wsmiyiffm'an 



□ 



wszrrsvajfimvrsm (d a lJuwh) ^^ 

uuwwpifnL^'utiJ ^?^iuyif'a>3(41,viJj'nLn^jjnuyi < uu^^Rf"a^fT ! iJfr 

isjBPnnsjBEjnnd'lsJ'l^ifijmfPi'aija'Ufl^ Mnjjfiinfiulfl 
wtuwniifMn?si4f'iJJiiflnp]i3ii vhinjflfrinjjnmiin wamnnmiin 
ilfaiifo UitfajJihsiMn WfaQnjjfarifl'ls viremiTufinRmafi 

uflfidnfitiniiii fiflumEiivjflQiAwa'M 

Lil-umii'n rijsi4fnjTuflnP!|finTi , snTi«QW«va , iia'iJjnlii«QU 

ivaiitvaii^ulvii) wnnuwlB^vmn ufofivhmsiiviiAviiJKJiTiJ 

wa^nmiriflnilrennflmnjjMvinJQn irmusi3u4raw?0 
fklwqj lli^fB^fnfasJuiliiiJ^miniiivin'uii Immlitafw 

ifluQanivhmi iiw^li^JiiiJjpinjJW'a^nnfnsspinEJ^EJuaQ mae^u 



□ 



ilizmwviw m wwiwmmm pnjjManvjvifiPh«vui Tu 

pnnjjwfi^fn?iJ?Ktfivivi © 

i^vifiFNMmtjnflQ'ijjnfNrnfifl'u in iJk;i/iyi aiuj 
flB^msBnitaafiyivm^B^nra^im 

fmwwfum? ia ihsirmd niHmiriaiMvm&avnp^vf 
foiuwNUflfi nQnjJwtMnnnJrci/iviYhrik iiflwfeindnfl'3nw««Mm? 
^i^wilruLiltflwu as OTHi iflunQnuntMTmvi'lii'S'iifa 

itouATUJntMfi'mJrci/iyiYi in flflifondn mnrnfumt 
nmmmQtri m aum ifliAflQnjjwtwnnjfiihitmiiiws'inVi 

ikzmmffij WwVmfimjuflnFmwnfMrnf rb wviBfli^iri 

flntJiMMJinlfiiJ n^wufimjFmwnfMnnf^mfnwinn namflfl 

jjijwjwem m rmswm piui/eu w Bmmi flhu/nniitH piufwii util 

mfn^^uu ^nf^B^'n^vi^'iiB^mf^PwunjJUM'rfn^B rm 
vlwn^^wfi^viLnunjj'Mrmw wlfuJfmiJauupnnjJWfi^mf^nfiFnnjj 

PiB^nnf'I^L^iJf^LiJfBPi'uwni.fl'UFi^nwpiB^nnfqairinyj^Pi 

ULflu^n^nj^B^'n^viu^^B^nni-tln^u^unpiu'iiB^jJUM'!! 

^nwn^wueniJilki^QnwflB^rn? 

Lflwarum i^yifi^n^unnBdn mi win awn d is ilf^mvi fib 



□ 



ia. pnnwwfwnnj^fu/iTW^QPi viN'iifliJi.'Bpmffa 

^jn^Tadn^LTSUTn ifHsnufnin? ifneifljJWFiQnjJW'a^nn? 

i^lu^uwfvnliJuu AQHWRfMnnt^rnwinpifmstij 
foiEiliinrewiTn ^^timimtinlmvimmiiviQAmrilKininw © 

wfurn^Eumwinpi wflaTufnsssnmjajTwnantJ^EurnwiQPi^QtJ 
hQnjjnfi'inn?i«ri?«iissvin , l^iriii«Q'ivnfl'iw'i?viiJj«ii'i« 

ii^?^B^Bnvnimi fiTSSsiflitfyiwififNfinii ifliAfTuwnuritifjii 
rniAi ^Ej^fufnviTiQPi 

iiniJfsmrwiw Auwnma'ui,FiFm3j'a?'a£] fmns^rmtra 

adnwflLwnWflQ'umuliI fu£lumifl?n£]riaa/unnwl)n niiifavhM 
urnta alii row 



□ 



fm^nntfll/usnflnMeu too unn im'fluy)nm'iAiBi?]wi , ?]B?B£j 

i^nBnvnnwBS^UB^Qn^B^m?iJ?a/iviyi © vm 
miB^^i^B^nn?i^wiJ?miJ?B(?m B'msfBEJinvi wuunn 
( 5 in , anvini , fl'am£jQLfluvifluijnyi£Nm£jli?i'5um£j 

\,m r iz'%zvM fiQijj^m?iJ?smviv! is niiilf^uivivi © 
inwmfarm iiasTr«rvuiJBtJi fiQ£J 

wnn nssinnflntJ^mnnwiQRliJLfflEJ 

UiiflYnsliAmwjfofltnwnjivhtfu lun'snwiJiitMJJijw]' 
ymBm^ lufjunmjHiviPiTiiTwSfiiwjJBiiiTii ssffamunltflifchflij 

■w^nilB^Fmuifoufm is sdmi llnriflliJ^iffM^njhn 

luujflhTiiJnfMmjjj ia be™ qturinfiirifliiiAiflu ia Btin^ 

c/. fln/fl'iuw Rfl^tupinvla'UB^pmsjwfi^mfPjairn'wiQPi 
fa. flWFnwuii flfl^njfhiwflaufMflinNfltnniavi&giJni 

LlJfBPlU 

jjtus mfllwl^fiffiu mfiT,vfl«Eriin + iwBiifSwflQnsjSjjrms pi^b^isu 
mil^ym^i^B^ti^BB^tiT^vm'rijjn qunrnjAWflnumnj 



□ 



2/. niimlrm 

srw(^'WliJiW1k^m?ij?tfm iMfidufleiQiru pm^mrm 
Lil < umfijltnRm'a?i < u'a^Fni3Ji?i'a^nnfuiJiil'yi < u 
- ijIfomwflflufUflQnwpfojnnfqmfhLiyi wis 

nnfiif!/iFimflwi?)£j'aOT'a>3if 3 lfU'jf 3 ln^i?ifnQ'ntili a -a fta 

vmiEJiifumfiiftn fiIjj iwwaunu 

nnfii?t/iPii3'unn?ijnij'i?iwtfl^ufi<PiQnjJWfi'3nn? ouunii 
ubu i?nfiisssm«liii^ ifi'swsfnaw^u'U'UEjfiawenviniiiijj q'i 

numlnFi m nifli^umLm^ufniwimmiu^nif 

iiiiimwii^mnwf^^mvm^mYi'eA^ tonsil 

L^i , ^^pin?ii?imiJU£j^'ai?i^nvin??jJiJ'an r 3 , n nfMrnmaQn 



□ 



ctkt ifnajfraenimi'vi'viB 

wlnn vL® r i\.r\m r niimYi?i[' ! \ fhu UiwfNAniMQnnfl<an'miiJiJ 

^msjwvj'alsnnn^ Li,pilli'fij( 5 nnjj^^^'aM^£J3J'E]^L < il < uwapnjj 

a. >rm aaznuriiJiu 
ujfirin'ji ! mliiflWiJii'iniifi'Ji1fl^iw« , nii as iffNATW 

iH/imilQ Mjfiwn^nmitfnrcifalmltMffmiflnwiifMnu 

wfi^nn»wwunwuMffiwiiwii'i( i rnti/inwiifi<w^»H) walli'snnmf'Vin^TUPif^ 
mj^Qnjjnfl'JTi'iJvmvi imnsflsiTu fmiiinuwiilwmiimmh 

lilujyi fa nnVmnuifhflflQnsjnfNnn?tlHMdruiiJfflflu 

edn^lii^Fi'a^nn? wrKmam mrmnuwiiluFmmih 

^nwvmn^^^nmilupm^'ath^ Lajfmrnsvra'imil'u 

dn work ptafrnvm'TU ii3m1k^' ; h 6 ta ifivh^TUA'a work i?iqu 



□ 



wwmraffjmvrjnf (i/. a. Ltafe,) ^ 

^nfumQgniwaflVi'^ij leisure vnAQnwMan?nry£nwwnw' , Eru 
sirvnu uaqntflfijflinjjwayifl'ta fcsmi -nuniJAQnwww'a'l'w 

Qein^tfnpinjj iiwQniPifU'^pin^pifuiJiJtjPiflPi^nwnffjJSK 
jjfM work llIu labor yianinmrufuwuflej ^untiWifaiufliiuiiii 
snlssnvhsivm vtasnfMiJ leisure mfl&j'ltftifliAna'iEi Limopuu- 

iiritlSjflti'vuiiiuSn 

iiRsvi'Mniifitin'JiBnsNifln'w^viHnQ ii«stJ«riQnu«<Jiiiiw«!: vi 

i3uimuLiww^TmLPi9fl , uTiB^BnftjfiffSjfi!in>jimsw* 

m ii^QliJwiflnhQniJRPiiiiJiJvin'jniiiwfiifliiMfiii'lii'l^HanfliJ 



* iialtf^wQa&SrfiiiJiyiS&uT^m TaiSalwuJl work iftw^wSQnuasfiQn^wlawayWi 

"Einstein is not . . . merely an artist in his moments of leisure and play, as 
a great statesman may play golf or a great soldier grow orchids. He retains 
the same attitude in the whole of his work. He traces science to its roots in 
emotion, which is exactly where art is also rooted." - Havelock Ellis (1859- 
1939), British psychologist. The Dance of Life, ch. 3 (1923). 

luyrara™ wfoWttJiiasienvirmsj ^nifau^ajunFi(^SQU?inijn<iYhu 
"Industrial man— a sentient reciprocating engine having a fluctuating 
output, coupled to an iron wheel revolving with uniform velocity. And then 
we wonder why this should be the golden age of revolution and mental 
derangement." - Aldous Huxley (1894-1963). Bruno Rontini's notes, in Time 
Must Have a Stop, ch. 30 (1944). 

"Work to survive, survive by consuming, survive to consume: the hellish 
cycle is complete." - Raoul Vaneigem (b. 1934), Belgian Situationist 
philosopher. The Revolution of Everyday Life, ch. 7, set. 2 (1967; tr. 1983). 
[VKMNflU ^nn The Columbia Dictionary of Quotations, 1993] 



□ 



LflWjlfh lin'fQfllia^AJJVNVIIJl?] 

mvnwQmijnifwiJiufiMfin&mzriijnufifiJiLiJiJuu 
irm n. rh^nuQ^mlk^wih a^3j5mdfB^nn?nn4'imuja>3 

iinm flTiwrmmnufwrimEj iiasfi'mpm'j'ljjfinjjiiu 
^i3upm™ , wB , L^mitu^ ujfHmvi'VJ'wliJ mnllifiiFmiJW 



■una n. vm^nuQstifitii'iiwtnTiii nfliwun'vsfliujfMflQflQfi 

SfihQnjjjfiL«siJ?sTtiiius'inrin?'34tiiiu UfWwaviiinwfNfmfat] 
ww iinssifliiWfliiliiWiin'l^u iflmlBul^MmlflwapiBimvm 
Btin^Suviiinnfi'jn'ijSnviMii'j flstfu nfiiAViwnvin^nuCi wms 

dn ^nuluLL^B>3^yifi^n^un^ , nnL^'a?i < U'a^R^i34i?i'a^nnfRrurin^ 
nfMTin?finnfiiJiiviiiv1fl^i«niJ7UiiJMinu ntnindn timuamtffum 



□ 



mwirmmmmd (i/. a Ltafe,) 



mvin<iui?iQ£jpifi4Vin np^nniu^wiJi'mflW'aw^'aiJ 
iLvi'UBnsjwB'u'lTi iimsjBtfavm'i'UB^j ffVliAfiiflrmfmu nthataJtw 

wn^u^itfi^^fi^nuCi^vifi^n^unLfljjfiJpiQnjJwiinmiPifiu 

pmsjswvldn R^T^vi^n£jti?i£jyfQliJst:i?i'a^fii?faiviii,3 < u 

ntufm^nj/nvrcfinfl^jifoEi 5^ iflu^Qnu nfMm^vl uVfuo^^Q n ifi^a 

^nn?flw/invi?QPi'lwjjnnv!^ivinv!ss:iflu'liJlpi uaQ'lwmtf'Uftf 
fiTijjwfi^nnf^auTivi^QPimi iiMiJLvtannfwi^un^Fi'a'liJ 

pniuwiinuviiiJaejutiJCi s^w^tmliJi^i1k^l]"ir| ptalil 
In u^fiiriHTsnffwaQnwifitnflij wealth wBt/ifivirra msiffa 
pnnsjintjQmjU'URniiflsiJfmf fln^nnflflQnwirmQnm'fEMrnfu.iu 
■iruiiasfnfjQjJWfi llIuftu 

m'ajTUFmw^^ipin^rruLLl'Q aTun i?i n>a truliJ vi u i?i 

nfitinwnigpiSniffi^wil'jSfi rnmikmi uwsmjfjjjflfl 



□ 



iiarwmfijjijflmejjj 

«uwn^nflijnfiti?ii'iinjjnMnwQ'lwjjnnvi«5« m f n smil w |4n *h -a fin 
Ulpjj tfulmpiaj -anlii ffnifinrfnjjnvinQifl'i'lilfjjnTivifjpi huSi/lii 

fiffjjpn iJW?TCifif?iJ^niuwnn?u^^uTrumfn^til'u'lilpinsjfiff , jj 
■an ptofu aqi jj ntMTm'liAiw'YiwM 

fltin^lfnpnw wntmssifnfimiflnwiitNnnjiiitomrirujjn 

reniJWMflti'VJij wtindnhQnwfjjjjjflivitiJj 

Qnfiein«3ww«flpnnjj?Q3JWfiuvi AQnmQwaj'EmvinFi'a rn? 

wjflwfl^nnfWfunnvi^QPimi jj^wr«njjn?r?Q3JWflmili?i 
mMQ^nuimiffywn'iifi^jj^iimi.fi^ "asm* e?fimfiM>3iJwmw 



□ 



mtwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) m< ^ 

Turn m s z imif qj vn n fu *Jim?J 

Lifti'a^Eiif 5 ini^£j3j jju^stLLTl^mifru (i^rnf^ Smyrna) -adi^A 

FmsjpiwmfTO^uuutf viimniil'UFiQnu^mfili'n/ivivi © lias 
mnjjw'a^finfiJfsi/ivivi is 

flnwfimmyuru#um^''"m ,! ] nm jriFmlei^utiw atuj 
i?iQ^nnfiiQ^LiinnT4B£jnQ'nR^¥^^miULflufi?i , w^nLLyi'] 

mn sj WB-jnif flamn win pi 

mfvlwniifn'Lspmjj'MjjnEJTifl^^u^ti'WPiwanpi fiinnslii 

nfMmj^tu/inn^Qn^Qti^scifliiHTUJWJjntivi^innfM 



□ 



vjPiw^wiJ^i^fiFiQnjj^fnstiJiaEj flu^utflwuflananmSufluvi 
vtamaQ ( 5 m3jli'a^mf^ruFi'nuyi-^ai^'nm£Jw tNilnliJd 
QUUiWEJQ^sjjnntiJ °fi'aw'nuliJn''a < u 

wnn ina&innulfl'ljj'jn ^twfiein^iijjii'lijffii'lij'l^ Miifaiiftmj 
IupTq wnLfltjfiJNnMnqmmjnuwffliiJfin 

IvmssljJflnjjnKiJjrinutiJJiJlfrin ffnmjlvmjjfhiitiijijlfrifl hu 

iiwvtonijIfl'lifaei'NwMnfl CifhPiJm'UQ'n flulvm^utiw 
inn'L'wflsJnf^piflfflru liJinuinnti liifiimj vhWiJrciYiflinnliJ 
vim\n €uiiiiflwftifidniflii«nni(imMn 

iipiykiir] n^m nnnfn^QiiJ^nnflvfTSfiuuflnFiijnn fw 



□ 



"Dn^t^nil^ iiaQiJanilnflmvnnulviqj ^ananmflulvfwaviriaii 
ewfriNfiB AulYm$JA'nu£]wijltnAJjnn ti^'UJTiBiJwaFi launaii 
^nWLn^iw^L^Pi''annf^ < unil^Lyi^ s dnSvi , un^^liJln ihjxS 
B^ifh^fm^H^B^vnyhilmQ Uflljjf4hvh 

edn^L^n dLiwat^fipinutJSJvll'pnm^mf'w'Rki'unifl'UBiin^sjnn tiu 
ifliAWMMtauflwdn mfLfnpmajwB^mftwtj'lsJLTinlsfiffSJTnpi 

m?viiriilhfiniitijjii?tn« wfMnnfWfl'umTLnflsj'iri T,3Jsnii3"u 

shjYjSfPi wflrnfiilfrmTmnn ifliinnfvwinyiwfwanflBm^fk 

uJSeiuu&i maBwnn^Qn^a < ut^^3jndnn?SRnu£jjjij'!t/i^ 

rhiS'UBEi'ud fimniinTiJjdn rnninifinrcinjirfrajris 
iiuijwsQuwmtfnijnl^inJreiYirf'lYiii M^tmnnhirfwgrfnflnf 
iiijijncQiinnrfnijn'l^liiiJjsivifilvitiiiu WhinTifoti'viHnrifi'ifl 
wn'lvimflwaiJta 

L?nanwn?nlMut(wiImi3ujn , u uaQ^iafuWifiiFimfwaOTii as 
L^uviunsnn^Qnwa\it^^miwnpiBL , linnijrinfwapi 

iMWfiufl^n^iJfsmF'lpis'fupinijjflifjjfjpi^pifinwriffjj'lwjj'] 
m'!w( 5 nnjjwaiyin^Bi?ianvini , i , wi?i'Q£j work ethic mtiinfvuQ'n 



□ 



Protestant ethic 

i , ^iJij^'!£jfii , i , wtiJfLPi?iLi,Piu^u?i'aufJf3Hfn^nu jjatijj 
iflufiEJuiiii^uIpiU' IviiJfswtfa luiSufl^Bih^jTsaari* H^nmimjj 

nuVi ninuflfujli mfiiflnwuviiniJfifijjtQjjna^yiupifiliJ mwz 
Vfaaisn'lmnnij'u 

scjjpnnjJifliifi^fiein'j^ii 4 E«M' iiw , 5jflQnsjwfNnn?T^mn?wflRSj'in n 

nfuinajfmajtfutaM' UiflfliJ^uflfl ImvmlurniijTij'ifi fsn 
lJrcwflfa Hubej wnfiiJqnifhfnnjjnfi'imTOTi^niiMwilljJvlflHiwn 

LipirinLfnLiin , LsfiffjjinpiTifl^« , uw« u^Ql'ifjsiJij irt wjnsCi 

flu mnw^utiwymBmi^nvmliJ n«snn?w«nfi l ljjifi«?u msmvh 
HLn(^QnwT^$Bvj|m^B^Bd^ilmQ wswunifl^Sfta'Uia'Hfs 

feamfilfsmvivi © fib pnnjJWfl^nifwJuHnmujj Ffapmw 

S^BWlfUL^Ihjf'u'llJ 



□ 



liJlunni , VH£iJi"uiiJ?'a(?m LiaVfnLi?^mi@aQ@nuuliJWunn? 
a. miNm 

nifiaJftinnvm ^ummi\mm^mv{[v\ill^iiY\^^ti 
flmmrh innsflstfu lum?wSniiU nnwiJnns»jn'i?vi'i«nei 

iinmraawflti'Ninii'jWlfi nn?wamimjvjnflMss£!rn?Vhfl'itj 

Bdn^fuflujtaviiifljjfijWlfi 

Bstfu ^fl^fiwsnjninifiHQffijnnywSnliivin^ifiJMjfisii 

LTiudn nnfwapiLn^flEin^LflumfwapivlClRnmnnijmfiinantJ ita 



□ 



iQunn?HawuunL3un^nf?jJvi^?jj«w/invi^QPili?i«QEJ 

-asm* lm0fW|flnapnfimiilvmCi ssmnsfirmwiQeirn? 

is lhsi/ivi fo mfUMviijrinm'nmjmrvintinti (riu mwianyi 
ifliAfnjvhtnEiYiSrmnn? iiasvhltfflfnmi'jfl&ijjiffa) num? 
Aimmmnmti (whj mfwapifn^B^siJnftu) 

ChfannfwMfjwaluvn^iiQn iia^nni-wapiyiCiwatwn^ 

finiJrcmrmM IviLPira-^^nawf imiJ!j«fjPiaTMnff3jd m? 

ifluiflrajri'siiijijfmwinfl imnsBnTufnwiJjnrifl^JYi'fri VhWs 
vhmn!i?mn<BFiviw ifniniMvi'vnij iflwjrtiflnfuflnljJ'MfHam 

Lm'ln( 5 iuviu^'a|jluan , un^nuvi1'aannu^nii'n LLluFrnvm 
fnfjjnliw'ula A-am^ AfiftwnWmf)WQiJ>mihif>ms3jla , a?J 
LauQ sunjsvwtjJ^WFiQnjjmjejpi IwiHfMliJi^nflQfl u.pusnbj 
mnmnwf|ianmiii£Nflu$dini3unn?Hais | ] 

wa^fm fluvmnlMflUflumleifl Sjm^nQn^nvivhlvfam'Em 



□ 



anpfoflei'vnnw Liin^LLm^mwioQ iiiuluiJjfHtiiilu 

iiriiflnfiuuwrinqlutijrinftuiiri'ifnijfiuu ifiliJifeinriqpi 

nnwsnjwnliivin^iHn^fisTriitftiwiJijnTiM'iiJWiJ'itiiifi'jrinywann 

ImwUfhmsnJfUVn the invisible hand (jJB«'fl<JUU) 
Hfi<3 Adam Smith nFUWfMffMYjnim the invisible hand iifUfnflii 

LffH economic growth nfiAQnmSftyifmfavin^lrtwyi'S 
nil iffM wealth SflhQiiiJwwfiS stwB^ifnsjTwsnftunn'u'L'HSj 

MAlfllillJlfit) the increase of the quality of life flflMflflnsj 



□ 



flfiumgifriflty 



wrswffliawsumiNvifi 



67. unvjjfnfmiuvQim: milmmmnmm 

lijfiJiHQ'ijjrfn'lsliiiffi^BJJiJiinniiB'jjj^irtrii^Q nssnefl 
!i^an»£u^n«E\jTifl^LPira'j5[Pin«pifLi , u'3^vifi nemfifl irfwjrf'iflwf 

nan* mimhmimimmm mnz^zvmQm^Yimfliftiii 
viwunQiuffPiuu mjMfimiAQQ'n^ri^niJ/jiJyn 

Q^mifl^jjfSPimiupiflS'iffiiilu^jjjjn ltju &jjjifn«itos: m? 

I RQnajifluaT'DEWJjnvif'Ei^n^ri^n^mi nABfliiMwsmlm'EH 

•BwninfifiJflnQn wjflw^jjjJifli^Qs nrnw Buddhist 
economics c^mfiWjffln^fimiJwyiE 

wuJlfcnrru LWfiw^jjjJifn^QS fib wqfinmjymLfiwjfnsfmn 

wuifimnm$m®Am?lu$iimnft'a LfiwjifhLiiJijymehijriffm 

I'uvmvwifiPhfl'un wMiJ^iiiviilijjtiJiaQejitfl^ijf'BiSiJi 



□ 



sniAi'al Jjjlilvijj^ flsmi^'u^pn ivtaimiimriHAnQ'n giu^ 
ymifli^i^jn^m \,?lv,mm%ii ummwm TAmitannru 

nu mrapmsjdi Lilunnfl^fij^QniJ^^^'alsiliQEjnnfPi'aiJ^'U'a^ 

iflflti^flil n^tmnmjliJvnnnnjTij'if) vngflwnujBrmdn 

iiflviiJViTUPnnsj'MSjnuiiB^myuylnflflnflN'MW 
miflumfiJftnR'L'uvn^iFifujpnapif fiwnt]tvjm?lfl!Mh 

iinliiiujuvuviB nnnj?tnhSflnn3''H3iiAniiasu?nnnj'iijifl 

rhu.mjf'EfimiflQ fifflu M Iwnjpmsjw'Wfi'L^ nsu uriCi 
Ijjtifid'iiflufmrjfi'i^nftimviivifi iiwiflmflJHjrt'iflwSvinu imn 
stow tw'Ll'ntillwt:iiiJ^^ufiLLwnni , ^fn^?lfi , (4'ii'a^jj"UM!T 1aJ 
i^fljjTiwnijQviunfnsfliin^flu iwrinjItnmmiJfl^jjmlhHieoafru 

mravluifai€Nm?iJ?t/iflmi 

lAnQ'nsmvhiT'u 



□ 



arc ifru^fntremmTwyis 

vinn'W'alstpiEJ^Q^nijnnfl^rurin^i^Qi?! nsaflujn'u 

vfamifl i^aflii'atj'am^li iilu^pivi^nn vh&fljjT,mi#ufi«$'ii 
ifi^Hn«nfssnfi^£if<Qiiliinn?wiiwiin^nHnnmfj^jJij»d'lunn? 

^«£jflpnifl^L«ra'5pn«pilvl'3nLWflnfl^jvlmfiJf!riR iHwj- 
Fii«piM , a^nQ , nvifi^ilfnn{]^QT > uvi«n^if£jnQi Tamm umwwm 
ABAQi*jfsnilrajntT/lum?ii?faiA 

lJjcjjntuliifnwn?) 

nndntfwwfyqpnfitmQ'iijf4Tiyifld ifliivan^n«yn«sntifi^|vN 
til 1'u^iliJf^fiffjj d ilfsfmnw tflm^TnsluvrannnfijTijiAsdj 

pnnnvi'UPii.Pif^pn^PifLi.'UQ^vifi nmiimqiwm atuj? 
sniJ?njnru |sh im © f! lun n fi/ltn fi vmn^fi^QnwwBflyilwiai 



□ 



mse^sT Lfifis^iJft/i^fi^lfni?i'a>3^snfrunLVipgw«vif'apiQn3J3J>3 
■HjjnmifunnfiJfE/iA pinjj^pi?viQn i/£/«to?n huh tlmvulnw... 
wnmnyinBth^dnsnjT^fiB^ta upiiwuQuifnQnnuiilujj'uw 

QUvi'sif^mivinu^flUQn LQanstij?tnABsl?nWwsn.?an 

iWQ wqi£/ w *vwi£/ u utuviuie] SlmwBemnemn'u iTM 
iwflejimsw wqlwi iTWififlVf wvin vjuivIbe] 

ehqmq iwflM mart** iiwu?frmvtaltf?n*mujJiAfMi«nN 
fltflfi mfll^QnwniiiiiliJ iwflrinsVi^niiiQYiinirin ififlffcMmui 
MJivmrnQViunlvm' MBmBviifuf^BUil?^^ me men a pie 
ifinviiMnjj mBRQnsjB^jwn^n 

miijltfm^B^MsAQiwvmntJBmw iisciiTfriPilvi 

AQnsj'wfiw vlfimuna'N B^vintu/nn^SnjjnijJMiJiTiJhTiJJW 
nets mi , n^'nw^Lfl , u s iinQ^yifi^^n5'ainL , linl^^QnwviJjn£j^iBs3nif 

i3u«jn pfatfu qtu/nY^PWii]ii*lwwfNm?liAfin?iJ?friA was 

UAfmmjjujjiej'iiftf tfflFJryruFn pifi«QnjJvifi«viQ , ni3'u 
vmantina'N 

lAubuqi ftam?wluyn>n0?»j?ftaCl iflu means m 
wm^ tiTtakflii end WBSflvmn^TucfoiB^ 



□ 



Tifi^jTme^ iipii3ujj??Fn fib iilu^u&uii&immziiiv.mmmv,'} 
pmiiBwuutf mimmm-nv, iwBMmiiftnpmvnmaQ'hJ'tai 
QjjL'au ] tiJl'Muuai taibb?b£j°i nsmafsrvu twl^uplmi iipilvfiin 
BmwfiHHnijn'i&jrnei jjni&wmflfl ^tifiVh^PmmLl'u 

finvmMAmftylsliiil^vn'u ujfininfijiJjsvi'iuufsii^ K\M 
suilHuu uriiwflltfinnlffrfofiwjjrifl'lij riwuflu means 

I'ULWfl'wanmfCi'atj'atin^dLiaQ fissJjQfliJgijniJSntifitivi 
LiejnuflEjfifln'liJfln du lunmmhUJjniAflyiifo winai/UfafluW 
ninfiiiWinjjvi Ul^fiiil^fniipnijvifitnn 

iiwlunftuvl'WfiiiripmsjwB^mf^turn'wiQPi innaii 
^??i^?qjw£ijn^m^udmlmQ LLPiljj'lTinnf'auSBL^TiIuLflu 
■^minims fin€iiJjfiiSHQii^QUi^innfis^Wini«Hasnriri'i?€u 

in^QmnBvmuMnn?wwunfliMwali 

IulIb^u LLWLL^^^^u^unLVi5BurT^lJJ'l,'a < w^^upiyJ1 , ^ un^fi 
wnnBBtiJ?in^^Bnvnfl < ULQanLa£jm£j^liJLLl'Q laJfuilf^vnulu 
iQanihtJ nsnfli mw«nuBnwn?v!FiQ?^s;nupn3JiJnpi naim 
FiQnwvi3jn£JLflunsni , i , wyin^L^i , M'^ns^fl( 5 iai^nmBiJi , ^t£j s diriu 



□ 



mzniwimtuvrsm (i/. a. Ltafe,) 



&-© 



flommw?] ^iSutiJtflifatmMiJQnflBrm uasiwaij^fitjjnii 

s^mjJwamnvi^QPilmMjjfl'mTU iifiQAunshwnfriCmQnwww'a'ta 
snnnnf^^nul^'di'QtJ fie HimfrilifuFmumrnhqinniflii 
vflfiFi imlmmmmmw 

■Hanfjnmi ijnjjaQnij^wfilssnnnnjljJij^avlfl'ljJ'lM^ifi 

fltin^lfnpnsj mfUfupmaj'w^viB'LssnnmwpimfiJf'EnR 
Bnsssin«snnni«« wlu jjajiustiflpn ssiiflw'Wfitfiid'itf'iiiirM 

fijiJjsvniifnwnrijfiiStnliS imrfo iifofivwnfl'ls luhflupmjjw 
nfilssnnfii«« abutus Lflmwmnn?nn^nni^vraulLl^n"ut: 

tfflEifMWflmjflfltnwnjnfjil iflunnill™ff?unsn[?imB^ ma 

Bth^uf u mfluflQnwwwBlsymnFiB^ 

mfultriRuu flimuimnnvliJmQ isjBiifT/imwBihifafmsj 
FiB^m? L^wmBnvm'ta^i^BfBtJ iirinmJionWinflflUflriejpif) 
Tn^rNrm iitaimitauwflmB>ma~WB'u rmflsnvhlvmB'h uri 



□ 



aria ifnujfraenimi'vi'Hfi 

iifi^ijn'3flEin^fi?flEJ lift/iPUJinmuliJ LnrnflutymFrnM 

uJafuwnn imvinmnruiJafNJjnfi upinsiinn^en^'anvnf 

ij r i'3«'unu , ii^mfi?i?ifl?fiLjjnnjjnej imi^niJrin£|Q'nLi3 , u 
tfRin^'Envnf taJUnsafl'u'liJTJi' iirijIumSuhJuaQ ua^lwivinmi 
UEijjwnWflUflUflflnutiJilitiflie] flQLfun^n ash A fnvn? Fmfmn 
wflfmBflrru inrisniifMfiiiJj'iniriiiliJ 

wfilsimljJijnwIffijJiTijn'ij'l^tu/inri^Qn AQi*JwWhin>3A!'>a 
n«iJifliinQnnjvin«'ieifij«iiJ?^eniu win vh'WfauusNJjQiin 
vhentifju/nn lUu^Eumwinpi Lflupm 

vn^ihjHjrtnflwfiTu iinJiuanfruuiM'in SiiAnJifiwn 

Munn nurfnliJiwfi'l^iliJifufnnjJW'iwfi'ls LiriLiaQrunflwaflti'va 

ifliAtiwmJjsfciiiil 

^unnwa^luLu' , iiyifiL^i , w-j^n?lPifni?i'a>3iJ'andn ^ufhuas 
ufnnfd'QffniJf^tEJii'u TflejanwnfflionWinflflQnjj'Wfi'ta Tumsfi 
Im^fjj^ouTivi^QPiiiriyiJltnf 8 ! nfttinjjrifliflnflfiei'vni 

-asm* AnsnnflAQnmsfHlhiFh ilk^iJlm? ifB^tmvifVm 

modify ^Q^flnni-^Li.iJa^fTUJjnniin^'U'atJiin^ 



□ 



la. imumimlmwui: Imvumvmicm Imvtmivtmum 

mm£ Imwn^lunnnH/imyhuu lualuvmmaiviiJiEii iilu 
^tfmoni,?£]ndn ecosystems uilammrajimnfl 

L^f^j^n^^fni«^ijn^iJwufiniii?fi>3f^iiiinn?mf>3B^fi>3iJW!T 
vmijfumJfsnBu en fldn^jjmirffl^flnifafiiAfl^ 

fumJfsnflu en Bti'udfl'B wutm bttuhipI uasflNHN 

strain pFluvid snnfl^LiflmflnwnTupmwwwnfliifNfl'i'h 
ecosystems foTurnttnlvrntf^q^Y^Qdn fnjimiqfl m 

infaiupjilssiiflti'viAttj'NS? nnifta^B^lB^mjn^in'urm 
iJftnfluvinfltin^l'UftiJijmf^nwaEiTifl^sj'uti'tr 



□ 



ilf^anmnfmarru iwmpnnjjQ'n ^flLlf^rmLuvia'n'u ilfsanufru 
aqej iiaaranaranwiQ£] liinnfmws^fQjjnruu^^ni^'ulil^QEjrTU 

"mwlmvmivtiumu m tjJvhWia^flmmwfQflTO^mftf llpi'W 
iSuliI'l'uvi'i'Jvi'wkiunpjfUfnvi^QPi leslwwnifnvi^QPimi wasW 

^EumwiifU ecosystems u?flKajlJfimiinwinA&)JJ 

ifasiTmi l^piQnwwuwQnusjnn'l'uiJf^mpivi'WRki'uniiaQ 
I^£j^nnuw<1,£jpi'a , nf]SnffiJVin<3t^f^ns'iia<3Pi'u ltj'u rmHan? 
lpisj iiasmf Lwnwan^Lifim^ ^^wa'liiTnjvinanHjjii/innnufM 
vhanEinn/nwjfkj ii«svh«niifl/nmnA#BiJ Hhwafrin m&j(?i 
i{jeiiinuClti«iLltiii§fiii^ifliiiIqjw'ilMtijiifMfin?tiflwijjjT{»tf 
ujflij|«Mfl<jiftjK;nt)iJ en fld™ Rfi uuwy n??ijvnm mm 

U fijJlffl<JUYl?flrihin flfllffMirmluIflfl 

Rflfltlf lUfHsinnanvrnmiaQ^Mfqiifflqi 

lu^nwvmn^^TAi?rwyie0n?mn wnTuiafj fm immSti 

irmijfl mvh Cm flpin Ctawn flSu wnnej Sis wi^wp'n 
Li , nSSuyi?!rL^'Suyi1mi'a^Li , nfl™( 5 iQnw?lnwn?nsnn^ 

inwfwnnspifinpisiJwQwu^ iriliwnnf'iPminn^til&aafn'uvi 



□ 



pimifi^ifniwuWnnpi M^ilmtfnnjjfMT.jJimi innaru 

ils^midLfnn0njjnfEiTiEjntJQ^EJLi , M^fl , uviftr«jjfi>JTiB>Jifn 

ifluw?fi'5iitinti'3fftiii^fiiiviitriifi'5ijij»tr 

lutjAfh^tfuil LniiEjnEjQ^juwluyiffTliQEjQfitinwi^ 
tTwcj ■wn'LvfLn«pm3JLSftyT,u?s;iJiJfjPi«TMn?f3JTiiA3jn 

wmm^m^Mmivhlmyi1?ffrayn^[?i mMmntiQiTtiiiw 

fiiiyil^tivm^niJu ™nWmmi]wjviB ifluflfifytinfmn ifavi 

URfilllli physical technology Af) iVlFiMaflvn^meJfiEin^ 
viik nil psychical technology m lymM^fjym^fld^wih 

iflufTuin m^M^mClu^f'a^fi'a , ii£jn£jQ^£JLi,wi , uvif!r 

QtJTi'a^jj'u^^Cl'a^mJftn'aij en ilssnnsmi nai^a - 



□ 



Aflfimmiiuasa^sw LiaaviAMalmfunmfluafnmiQfla'ajj 
-ad^lvimimjn L3uf4n nn uq «««« vi jja^M-eT^fn^^u 

a^nmiifl&fijjftouvijj^ijma^imvi unwfitiJ^nfnuwA 

miaikijvnlmn {JqjvnymLymMafjmfkl'u r i r }Xmwmm(?\ m 

«nimisvi^ii^mj?^ijnn?«nNfi^iifi^jJijiw innWi^^ai/inri 
ii«svinWiStifj«liwsiJiJiifMiJHi«rfl?«Jinw fanu vl&iMmi'k 

fa. flmsMfivinMatitfu lu^Tnutusvi iflum^iiie] n muu 

niiii«ciiiti«iiitiii§flu 

tflawiwinmflMafj lii^'n»tusvissvinWin«nnjiJ?!;«'iiiii«s 
mflnarru /ntilujsiJijfnnjj^jj^iifiifMfMmJysnfiiJU'iJjfiti'M 
Liwnumw'atiii!i^m™ iiasHivmMafim'ailfstM'u 
mBqavMimniAifNiiasufifltitJ 



□ 



asiJ 

ekmwviii'Bfj'i'lQ n^m hQMsifaMU'in wfllflvinfNrmTu 
n'wflragrt'iflwfil Iwl^^n^liipfoTi^mu^ uw'iflu means 
RB^ffFn ^tu end flfl^flMjjnmifNmi nlta nifWRWunwaurivi 

nsfiwwvn^irtmjfisiiaswaiifMjJu ifliyniiMlfiifliiqiJnftuvhKifoEi 

msvjvim^niaifotiJtiJsflRmSEytau'u muwnirunvmnm'fe^Tu 
w?svjvim^nwiiWhJtiJ?flflmfq/ta ^ymJmym cr^ro 

iflwru uriliiviiiwi'ss'ljJQWjnnf ifiwiitiijflfhnltfuflififrc 



□ 



^Qtiiwpjwftvinelmjjnii nn?flifaflQ'iimfjri?8JJYi'M 

l^s^yififln^nSvmnarrn we awn* n nik^n^n^ 
dn iJfsTMuiijfMFi'u ilf^TM'uvhsjna'K iianJfslMiI^fl we 
SRWjjnmiJfuw'u ^fl'wymvhjjna'va uas^miym^fl 



□ 



flmhiunprngi flmflmJi^tMinuyn^Fil/ 5 ) "Ivm'UPjrufiffaj luring 

I'umfiJgLilL^i'aHijffsws'aEin^u ifimnfiimfazm* 
jjfi^piuifi^lu^nusiflufi^mJfKnflijiQjj luii??i?mviEnfmu,a£ 
0>3fCilf^n , aiii?in>3'] wfkfntfmia^imaljjnuuflsmi Turmun 
ifaj Villi swi^tf 

flfi nnfvin^^^wmifi'iifl^pi'uniJQTinnnfLiTiwfl'U'i distfjjjijBniJ 
^nytafllvmluQ^nm?mr| ^^'flfLm^numiBthVl? 

fQiJWfiniinnf^nHnmQimilfyvin^^iJwmn^iFitviii iimdn m? 
flm*nfnsss«fiiiWjJi{Wj}<ni 1 jaipinii^i fjwri'HYiiiJj fsnnfljfsn 

{fqjvnTm^mwfl n^swfl^lvmsnffjJvn^LPifu-ijn^nfltin^ "Urn 
^aflwmwSpinf) rmyh^niinl] rntuTEriflnfl rmusn«htifid 



□ 



bo ifru^fntremmTwyis 

Lfn^nwnfEi'wnl'MnsnffSjI'uvn^L^fU'ijns^n'atin^ Likrh 

wim?T m MnqmfuyiiJiFifmnvnnavKi iilunvrnfulunifimu 
flhwrnmrnm liiifoiMffajjiTu 

iCmdnlvmrum nsnffWTnn^irtfWjjinsvliJgiJpifltin^gnwfl^ 
dfiiJifliifisnMiJviifliiliJwflnn?i^iiwiin^ninnri?'3nii«svi'iiwiin 

pin^wfuiiQi^vifi^^RjjnifivinKWQ'ii'a'lwEij'lspiQnjJijn'Ji?^ 

anpijjrnvilmL^iPWiJnjgnrnfifffjJwn fnAm^pmurii/^n 

nntijtynnnviiiaspnnjj«njj>i?l lSuwu ^iflmflfB^rin&VLvi 
i]nvini»j«QnjJwf3rilffijjliin'i?vi < ssijni^tijfisv^nvi wBihsfojuu 



□ 



uvimfltt 

wanmTniliJirNibsfm 

KrI5bfS(rnc!ai5llUDUin5 



o. m^ul^nR^QtJifnjnjn 

irtJMjnsvMUJjfl in?nsnn?H«nfiS m?ii«niiJSltiiiu«snn?iwn 
NfouiTu nnwTE/mfiiflu^AmniiiJentJYi'N famflriTw 

maHi^uifi^l^fiiilf^f^iLViw^nnnnfiill/if 5 ! wuu^Pi'a^H 
ii\uni7vTlnHiwifnjnji^^zi^iin^mXnp\^m^\}^mni'n 



bis ifru^fntremmTwyis 

^jncfoBth^ntj ] iie^nnfijItnFilfQEjilcytun du lunifnu 
anvrif wi/fl/jw pi?swun|«QnjJwv!pi'u 

o. iiluuflflHWiilufTiutuflf^FiJj ywpiQijJwfwm^vignnfs^'u 
Llntraayifiv^ym^NFm iim phCkjw liI'uiti'u fmusTfiflivifmai^ 

Id. llluWQPlfillluH'lulUDTTU'Uin wijflQnNRfMnnffiqnri'l'W'Ufl 

famwisjifasifl'l'Ufimiinpi vtasnfMijI'frmHfil^mfliAflglff H 
Sfn^nn^^^raws^untiJl'Bl"unnf'^nLMQi?i^^nwL^^?l!n^^i , f^ 

fosHfurnmiftuiw ijijii/innnjJijJtuiiasunjjnKiwniiiii^Qwvi 

Tifl^iQPiliS'l^airnwiQPiLfl'U'Man wjmfliwtoiW'iifliAYtasntw'Wf 
^uqyifin'Bii dQuni^s^uB^pnnsj^nnf^^FiuvilBljJuFll,^ 
fiBifludTUi^fjj ^swsn?ainpnjj«jjpnf 

m?iJ?tn?ia£h^Ci i?Lniniilum?iJ?Tnfl0QfliIfyfyn wt: 
^nHwijlt/i^lili'iJi-^^Tlsnnl^^nua^iJfnnfBdn^gnliB^Pinjj 

RQIJJlS'U'W 

rinvjPiPiQEJ/i'iiiniPijU'SPin^pifpinjJiiiJiJ nnsijItfiAniThi 
Lfl^im£J^3n^1 , Hiu^^LmslJ?n^1 , lJ^lI^^^^JJllB^n^1 , LwaHifk 



□ 



wszrrsvajfimvrsm (d a lJuwh) u, 

fnfiJft/iPifnwnsiSuwu'U'u 

mfijftn^i?iQ£jiIfijfijnu ^ifluwi1qwfu3uiguffnan<jnftf 

TiB^iJfSjntuiiasiJfsirivnifl^H^^'wijf^rifl vtasfliAfNATHJWfMfm 

nfoiiiTu nn?ij'!t/i(?iiliQ£JilEiJfijnst;i,3 < ui,nai e n3jnpifjTU^ 
qwrmwan Lia^ilfunsnffwvn^L^fU'ijnsfltin^fl'U'] Itfntid 

n«s««nn?iiJti«iLltiiiVMlii#JhJj iiasmfiiJtj«Lii£j , ufiff3JTnpi vi 
innHajnnfHvif^Ejnnffiffjjiinpifltin^^'ULilSfl^^EyLiJan uasrifl 
jja/imsiniinn«'5vi , ssii4« 

luvn^nw^nu mnjftnRfltin^inwiftytyn abuIIMpiej 
ljj^sn?wn4jJn?sMiinJS'i«'3'iiJjj'3WiJ'itiviu^is^iifi^n'i?i«vi 

inmn mfUftn^i'aEin^npiilfLjfLJTU'u vwvi^miJ^fi^wnn 



□ 



bar ifnajfraenimi'vi'viB 

iHfi fill] ill £j fin du ultn ^ 'Q n vt n f tn vi ?^ ?n imilaWlwmii 
mintihiaQ na\iyhan£jaiifnw ini?it?fi/m ■nv.wav.himmwz 

°B1 PTU'Q^ Fmi/E^ lu , llfU^WlJftri^^£JlIflJflJns'n£JW , Um£J-3 &o 

unvi nmjiJ?TrpiuaQl^iJ?KtiJ^^^jj£]Vifi^«wjjnej'iifi'3nn?iJ?tnfl 

Lflutann^^un^ni , i , wwi , ^jn^^nunni , wS^l^nnQ^vi'untiJln« 

^li'a^^inw^'a^nnf'U'a^wmtjn^ uaswiilT/imflu^mvmflniswapi 

uw'nanu nimlnaiinaimLl'UQi wwMliyifiwm™w 

wRnn siifi?svft5w«n«njjnmnnwii«m?ij1'^n« VhHrnfiifErifl 

Lil"urnfa < U'a^RQn3Ji?i'a^mfL^fi?n^'a^wwSi?i flQEjrnnJsjnLfipmaj 

Bri'MiiVhwiiriJijI'^ifi iiasurftan wfanjJipstfiiasEarramiinn 

Liatmfl'w^'urinf'wfRki'uniQPi'wfRki'un^Raj 

frivhfid'Mil Mnvmn "ipiiwan^iiluifflifti" m ihrajns 
iSuwQififiua^mfiw^u'lussiJiJifiJuaimy (FnimSuiMPiil^'Cu'Lii 

, anf£jfif?jJii'a^J4 < UM'£j 6 iinS^nLuiiliJli'Q£j^ 

upiviifluilEywnfmfitj nlta m?waiavliJ^wii?tnmLl'u 



□ 



iJ^nilii^mwpi'a^mfi,?^^^ iwsmsih^ijnimlfmilfflWA'iJ 
vi^sTqisji swaijl'U'^TUTi'a^nnfiJftnpi mmfwwaiJi^tMifo'e^ 

iwnsflti'ulM "LuiJf^mpivlnna^Rki'un ml*jfln*jn?rimmi 
nifjJSiJi.iJidfiM^nfi^luniii^nuw^nu^iJ^i.fluvin^uw^w'Mi 

RQnwfSfiuiifl^infw^fi^'un'ULiatLinlTi'lrannS^'u 

nwpnjJiJYiij'iYiviA'jraiflu u«^wu1I/iFi|4hHilfiJfijn^^'uls 

ii?tn«EM«nwciQnjJiflufl^?s BtjIu^TUSifluynTwupinfsiJQun^ 

«h3mi nifiJfljmRi&ifqjqjiu t^umimninlmmm 



□ 



vjflflehwufflQn ni'sm'lnfid'wilqjqji iilummim-z 
thdn iflmjftaiMiJi ^wuwvns'L'uiMijftnfl^iQtjil^Eynd 

la) VnTu mUYllLluiJflFI® vIlSu^Tulu^RJJ 

Hidn "fl8U"viin!iM 

©) vuJuunv vitiniflnniiifMiflu^QiiwifimitinflfinliJrin'j 
vnn flfiUBnsnnphiB^ lJmria%3JWflm#nlils£J?Q*jJ)QEi 
fa) tzuuuiQrt rnin&AVLimfiii wflfanvMUJJA 

iiitmnuiifo finfi^ifliidQiiMJJViSviinflga liiriflATHJiSfawit] 



mtwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) u,^ 

riflimUj'Un'U (Tmri'Em ft.fi. ©rto Wfl VI. Pi. kxSrosn) 

mi , w-j^in?iPifL!£jnlli'Q'nl3JL'Enlsl?iL!'a^i^LLQ^I''ajjL«£j iwisftadn 

QijliflfTBfllJ 111 Fl miJJ l,n£JTlf'El^ U'El>3 P1U 

upiwa<^nfimiljjunu i^fit^pin^pifngfiPiQnjj^niiluikmj 

iiQflfojjVfamifl vftan (Vr^ansj^wtTua^anfiffSJinw) l&Jrcflu 

BTSssluWhifot] Lim uYiinviiifMifl?iqnsflfmQ'i}jflgfiiifl<j 
inpi fiUPWllriJlflUJjW Mffl well-being Yfl,sjlilu,fl wealth wffiuH 
material well-being lu(^nw'ran£jymn' 5 )' 5 C3^imuq 

iri?»3rtn«nf^snfi^ti^u«si?fiJjnflnQifl'j l liJi^fiMi^ii?sijijn'i? 

rifius^HnuMTiifiuliJ fls^vi^itjnfmjnT^lQLflwi^un^ 
\,mu'ftm r ) mdi "Xmfjzmiilzmm" uu fn^vmntJFnnmvfa-mA 
di laJiJ^'Qtjpral'W'a^'QEjnniin^i.LPiau upiij'flta'Ce] cr uasifltfuH 
^^nimFm^^Qnph^ Hiviej^viflBtJHnejnivinmi upiviwiej 

i/eu uwt^Ejtjjwpiun uadftjJivhfKfmnl du nnfljJfsnuftn^ 



□ 



wrmnpn'adn^ij'atj'i in^mifm^^niiumnrijjne] 

IjJ^i'U'Q^^msjpi'a^rnfii'a^^QPi naiiLflutym ifuviflu^'M/i'ivi ion 
r^r^m^'a^m^ \utz$iz$\iil r )< jseisenqim aeh^ilrufEin 
"ftiiiejfliLiEiupnj 

rn^lw iij ti « meiumuluLM'il uwimm mtuTEriflifotj 

n«'mufo 

mfm£j^m£j"UPi < uln'E]£j'n^vi^dn^aj^nn imns&mufi 
mjfiff3JTnwiifi^3j , 4»rf uasm?vi , ssjj?QnviS ftaiflu^AmniiYiiiiJf 

1« iiasssJilQnviS'njj iflii^wnJreif^jli^ ifoiifmtlnflniniru 

nmi ma Qnsn vliJjstijBMwijj "hCtihinnj vhnnslliwafM'u 

!u JlilEytynlLTinl^pmsjswTifl^^pin^'] aninftiflfvaflwifltaiJ- 
fiwufiffmiaswewnuMfl??flvmiIfiJEyn flaaflsmmQflSfllsi.'ih 

«njjn?rwKUuntfnannwvin«hqil 

iLwnnjj^i*mJafiyprQH'iini?iu«au^<iJ?tnpiunli ustnA 



□ 



wszrrsvajfimvrsm (d a lJuwh) u,^ 

FmajMyn^iSa M'amM'a^Pi'UL'a^snnnnftln^n^n^'un 

dnvNl^vNl'ajj uwuviuvls^l.^^iwflnuifluTflnn^lunnf'vl^^wswun 

snuQUJJinnfiiJwa^f^iwjTQUjn ssjadnunnfiawuftnA'afch^yih 

Wafy^ulil LiJshBti'mh iSlti wia 

s^snfi^WjJi^wTwniiiii^Qnfi^liJiij'iiiiifi'JiHwjfi's vi 

en. ifmransiSuifasfi 

nni , ^ln>3^QnwLs'!fiJ?l3T£jlviJjlli'L , uu( 5 iTnw ,! fi£jn£ji?fQLSijtpi 

Slifl?SVM!l'5ll'3'5?StIK n.rt. Intsno ^l^tlfiJjftjfflifiti'N 

nQn^Qn^iwiaaflwmnn?vntan famihsmrtufufumri? 
avulramnfi dnnnrwBHiin^i^niluj'iiiuiflii numuumuffmu 

wanflflmrwfRkivnLPifU'ijnsvlwpiwanpi traliJmfk!kwari5ryiLi 
eta skin a a an iiasiflumnfajinflri'N'ljjfljjfja jj'Mnjttu'irmdh 
rnjfmwiwmmj 



□ 



Qtin^lfnpnjj ifaviafljjfiJflinjJHflwgnfluaQ iiFi'fmunUi 
wf^yn^wjin^ f)£J'"Ninmj?runm? TfleiUiawisja ntuehLwu 

w«nnn?wssiifflii&tjJifaisu naslMWAQiutfuKliJYi'Ntitin urin 

snls wlfitl'upmjjijfnfti'umifi^fl'u 

vn^sptavlflswu&iimin WmwtMflQnjjjfonwNrifoiJYi'Vj 

nfM&nN iiftspJnnRQnjJVQ^liihQnjjfjiil^mjnnyjj^i^riiJj^ifi 
un^uniMiWjjnnviijw 

TAjiMn^ q'i uuimmiiiimn'szuaviafWBwutifru m 
mTNfNifrsvgm viwmwmimaiimiimi.ilumfiiiiii 

iFl?^n^w?finn?WQw^^wpiQnjj^n«EyiwuflluliJnQnuuflri 



□ 



mzwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) ^ 

rinsjuwij'EK^f^fisi.ilu^^viijnEJ mns^nnAQn*JWK 

^QPilil^^su'aEjm^tm'U'u IsJl^Rki'unprntjrnwvlLTnJifl^jHrim 
flEijlilJimik'i n^nmfluflQnm^lqjvillfiamnw 

Qwqi^wij?t/iPinmjjt}JiTuvis^ufi^«Qnjjwfi^nn?Hivi!j'3vifi) 



□ 



Lslfu^'an^nwyin^spilsLm^yin^ilfiJEijn^^fuliJ sua w nil a own 
uvh^nmfluwuw'mi'a^'u LiAsvhlTO^ , ufi?nj-fn?£]fi??3J>a'an 

imn^u^nwqjfufliim nn?vhfi£h>ailmnuvi1k)f)dufmf)m^fl 
utMiflwgrtnflwf LPifTd-ijpn^pifLfltjQlfl^Lvitj^Lifl'wtjntjnsjiinl'M 

Ltrim?n«ijvi uein rq wliiiiu ifluliJUi'lff mn^rhni^vm 
LFiftt^n^nfldn^sifl'UflEi'u'l? £if)3jl*Mufwfiw«M^qifauua£ 
t^nvfaifl'UFnfm ii^nnmtjni^^imii fitfufljjeiliJiifo mv\ 

L5'E]£j'ajjfiJ^nnjj^n^fiJii'E]^i , ^iJiJun^yin^f1n£jfii , i , jj s dnS 
miuTTnfliflii^«wiJ'itiiJ«ntivn'5iifMTiJsij'3iifisTi??jJvn'5 

WQilfzmm bo ilriflulvu dtfniflw|0nfl0?lviftin'nwm>3 



□ 



mtwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) ^^ 

liMymnpn^f ^uiluflnflflfyiikfiflAruFh Ha value-free 

iJflflfl^EUPh/value-free Lipi mum^ifi^Mi^hma nisunn 

mum\imia*m<if : )m®il®arii<ih 

^Q , nu51, e iivi3sin?jf s iQn3siQ , i Lflftt^flnflnfosRflVliJflritn^ri 

^mifid^i?i'aLflui?iuHnnli'a^ mwt^nmiflUflhulmiwiJqjqjn 



□ 



^mwwQijjnqjjfi^umFu ilaflEj^hejfinviH^EijIiJiiJan StIqfi 
iias&aflwviijnvirmeM'liI iSupiQiiiWEyvil^fu/invi ^Fiulimfi 

iita dismal science luFnnjJwjjnej^annQnvipJfiiFimfunupiiwjj 

^"CLpnuuuvlnflnQin ifimnfiimm 

- ss1jJn«swfi^|mjfn?ntnti'iJJin'iW immmmimm 
dnwfijflufl<annttjn^uniranunfi<JU'NAuu'Nn«jiJ u« 

B^mj/inQsi^Q«n«« , uBtin>jm , nivl!JSjn , u iiriifliiHTiJjnflifltMvi 
ss«iifMHTiJjnfi^nn?iifMhiiM«nnw«nti Yirh&iwmnpnj 

vinwnan^^QnwwM^fflwiiwB^mJfsnBiJiijn^Q'uiiB^BnftJflffSJ 

finL^wj^n^Pif^B^L^wjnsLfl'uil^^Btj'n^d wmj 
^n^i^fn' 5 )t:Siiyiiiiyidn( l fqjB£j'n^3^1 , unni , ?li ; n^^fi , RBnf£jfiff3JiiB^ 

«/nn^wM?fiiw3'ilsfltin'ivii'iviifitn^fi'5Btin'5jj'infriJ 
iWMirtntjri'S fififimiJJfltnnltf mtarm minim (greed) 
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mzwwsjfimimm (iJ. s. ilvtfih) ^^ 

fnrmim in^vinuniwdn m^un^immmX^n muz 

■wren SfiiinwmHniiiiTiiieiniitis uasiilun'mjtMtf'iiAifiirc iflu 
HQnjjrfnlsliiBJJwiinniifi^jj^MtJviljJifJwnfl iflulfiwtMrm 
finVTnTuvmnnrijmi«cnnfflm , fi , u TwtiijIiWjm^nMnfitin^ uVf 

imfltyvn^ijuiralli 

Tifl^mpiun^fltin^mtJQniJpmsjijn'Wffl^fl^^nnam'in 
"fiiiulflmiluDTTU'uiniia^uuwH" mi m 

fiffjj e DnSfi£in>3Viwii'a>33J'4U'mIii jju^^d^ru^wiil'aEin^l'UQn 

infiiitMJJijwifoiinliAi'w 

11) un^( 5 iuwa^^nnjjt?in^dnLfl < ufi?i , ^ s dnS t fi'a^jj , UM'!T'uu 
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WVniVmBUfTutsJ 

FmiwtnnWvwmwu (im-mii) iMfhmj iflulilmu 
^qjTnpiqjnai ijjfitflaijfMflQnjjnfMnnslumfrm B!J luwue tu 

LVii^mhfiuamflusnuQiil'n'u fmvhTMmflnn?VhenEJfih<a rifi 
fmsjvmnflurimauijutra iififftmj iiflsuriffmimn wwfi«nil 
flEh<3hnuQtuinjij l lfi 

ffnjvnlvinjfk 

r) unirtfiwrtneiwfijn^vinu^niJi'Mn'lsQnf'iQnjjtfl/iiflu^ 

^n^tiJunQ'nQ^nni , L^i , M'j^n?iPifL < w < U'a£in^ < iI < u 

LLPi'wiL^fM'j^n^PiflviEiJ'] ri^npibj lUJurilumsuflMaruftf 

Mviv, mufi (John Maynard Keynes) SJB^Qnpmu'tafi 

jMilriauan^nrc^viik ("flEhwEm an ©oo il") fammwhTA 
dn hTiirtfl/i BEnnlJulwia^d ssnfNijw'fl'liJriflij sunin 
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Lfiwjms^Jiijtfl ^U'a^^mwpi'a^mfii'a^jJUM'^mtJ^^'a lias 
TnnHw^fiEJfinvivi^^nn'Cpif'iQ'iJJiJ'intflwwjJia'liJ 

["For at least another hundred years we must pretend 
to ourselves and to every one that fair is foul and foul is fair; 
for foul is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and 
precaution must be our gods for a little longer still." - Essays in 
Persuasion, ch. 5, "The Future" (1931)] 

(MjneimAWiJflTrin dnwmflwjm^iiuuviLflu'a?] fhss 
fflflti'wmiri'd'id Itfiwifln <§roo il w-aHiflw^nstfllin ^oo 

•i) "unLPifw-jpn^PifLVia'nuu IjMnlsfiffW'iinpiiifUFmw 

i?jjupiljj|Qn«Qnjj^fn? vufEinQnflQnjjeenn wfnnjjupinpin^ 
nru Lmnl"Uf^mj^ujnunfl is iJremvi wawulilmnFh'ath^ 

<$> LUmna n. rm^iif emirm ivifnsfltnnHiiTU^sflni?! 

© upiiflfrcnei 11. rnn^Lf^iniinu LWfnsfimnlmmmLl'u 

<$> fliAu'NQinrnffl'U'mM L??mvii&ltavi1tavh>nuQ<mm 

nuiLnilfiJVinvil'a^nnni-^ln^^ffmLri^^W'atj'n^lpi 

LirifluluQ'mnnnffinflU'mM rttaittriMfowflvi'vniJ 
iwnsfitnnli^fiKiiiiiiiniafiiimi 



□ 



lufiQGli'N to LLUU to #00 

9. mniifieinnLLuuLLtn LflunQiu nfi^nnnanl^fS^lpi^ 



vhliSffl mfarmnnfflruflfffl = "Ldflruflfffl) nQUflTUJifaumf 

(arua??A) temew LLPi'^nHvnyin^^ufu^nuinntJ'atj'n^'adn^ 
s^sIa (di-iuu) ifunQn FmiwumW f^svhmf'isrjnrhvi'UA 

Fm3j , a?nnvufEinQi fmulafi viltaTa/is uu Idumpmu 
-a^nnl'UTayi to fib miu&tiirila 

^umiwQii^nimm © fjmranph^vnndn cruris nil a 



□ 



iCjfmnnAQnwtamilmwEnAQnwfimntfl AWiTa/ruu Lin 
Sldf'Qtjnn^n iiadjtlnafl>mnf'wam>mnfnfnnnmj wmswnpifl 

mj«Qnjjpfe«am j rjjnnvi«5(?i 

mw , )mmi'niv\ni itaslsMu'hvh vinWfM4«PM?siJijnn? 
•uBn^nnilu mviamaEwlflm^lsJvn unsswnvn-jl^ei 

«Pa HjjliSriQn jiJuiJij 

"LuiflfipmsjTan fiflATUJfltnnlfi (iiasfnnjjfltnTiinnvi 
warm Quns) ijiJYiinviflnmyNnnTuflQniifNN^tttf Hwtjwwns 

Bthwin ffniH^iqfin^nfssWiHyMjfisrifiwaSiirifQniias^pijj 
jjt^wT ns^^^^nRQnw|snuat;^nni , nii3T < uHgni?i'a^ iMlulmi 
sstfijtfutftfijfowfl'liJifoii 

una fib (static) iH?iqfin«nfiI , s^iJ'ii^w?qjjjnnnjJiiii'3S«nsQii 
pinuu s<JNtMATiifi«/i iissmnjJWfNfmw'N'i ifluuinjifitrc 

wtMnn?lminjuikiimjifiwQtfufi<j l li] 

" IwflwtKiM^wwfniJJwajrii? ftamn^iiSufiwj&tfJwa-jlei vi^rarm need 



iipiviw fif?jj^nw^fl^jj^»fmuiiJaEJ'uiiiJfl^'lpi m^knu 
uasiniftlnflnviuiiluMummMniim mfwffuiiluimmvfimiFHi 

Stnwflmiw?£]j*flfM'iiJ l l# 

ab iStMfmiwTatffm rajjifafmj/afnn b uumrupru f^ilfii 

AQnsjnfMnnni Lajfi'WBwuiiJfij liJ« tjutij ufinsnninnW 
nJStiiiiiiJMnt]linMU f^jQjjyT^^fiSnf^nn^mwjn^LLl'Q niflu 
ifsstj'unmfiiJfltj'uiiiJa^Btin^B'UBnsjnnajntj ?Q*Jvfam?mmi 
MiiKjiiifoii 

mtMiunqtutitJijniiluQnuiiufiz MmrmiunfjtunnYi 

^B^ncfoBth^JnuBtJ i^mlwrmymn'u ukin 
^B^nm^rn'nriflB^nunLiJIm'u'liJ 
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wszrrsvajfimvrsm (d a lJuwh) ^ 

sEnnlfl (tangs) flfnnyh (flung) 

• m'syi'Miutflvwflulii malvf • mriwmi5umTmlwiflWflYl 
T^iwa^m? la^m? 

liJqfafmjjffti (ifraaaj) iWNfmjjfjfoi (isra) 

• «3iui2um?9iauiiYiunulu • ^milum^fi^rtmicom 
TCUUNflibsTuifu lhyvni'waiFwiifls&fljj 

iffi'jiiiifiijiPi'l^ifliivannnwi'liJrifiii tMUisNlLllun^ 

iiwifi!Mivinvii5|«jjnii niJ^^^nni-iJgLilliimfijlvn?^ 
rm'luyi'vaifljiwfis'jn wulvnsifiwsns uadjiJrmMMiJ'mujfM 

d9 1J d9 41 

lunfiiwljnfi'i'lflfin'ijj wijwflu&AJJij B^jlufspmnn? 
■wwjiAnviuwnrin^ liiivhmj £mqpin??sj jjA/nmnta dilryryn 
FmajjfFmsjwnh S^iQn^df'a^nn? ii«s?s«ijfnnjj«njjn?{i , liifn? 
SjRQiwjjiilwmnrru^iyiJf'MnrM'fflyiJnflffl^ 

vm-upm ] HiwwnsmjfswijnnfiiTwun^rin^nuiiB^Ruman'U'u 

luejfliiimiiJta'inei ljji,?ie]flin}jfifiijfi??jj 



□ 



els ifru^fntremmTwyis 

Iw^im^lutil tii'liififlEJWfl^M'Iflynfiijnijvi 

LLiiuQ'UQ'n pinjjwflfinifvi wiJsvnswiJnAfB^fiwfLTri'ta 

tinpfofiei'H duiu^m^iA&n wij™niti™fi<ih*tadn Tu 
&MJUj1mM)$|ftouuiJd ^flsniniiiiflei viifluiJjjAQnij'ldjfldflfN 
«ff« jj«Qnjjfi6innvi'iuiJiJttunsiiNrfiJ ii«cjjFmjj«jiifl^jmjrnf 

^mjuriifiwiiwsfftmj ifluJimiinfnjufimiYiiufafrj 

u,rifl , u«famnn ^twimiinqai/nritftiii tftmflBUYis d 

HQnuld}ld«?n^«3 , 3 , fTOaej iwvnmiija/smna^aviijTijiA u 

tafls^fifnnjjfiti'iTi'l^ifliiiiNftjun ^vhliHiM^liJlunniTi 

ssw«ni«Eunn?vh flBfmnnl^flfllsJRfuvh 

lijfiJiHTijjjfpnnjjrfnlsfltin'iii Julwijftaa'ifl ffas4nAw 

i^Qn^njmi^nLCiunni^nn^ra HaBflAaB^mjAQniJ'W 

LiwpmjjLiwnpin^rmd Itflifaan 

©.piwnuTUJJinwffl^QUJjnn BtJFfofcjFnnjjtan fhsfienn 

lli iiriljjflennvh L^n^nvmli^traljMB^yh AQErarin ] nm 
n. iminuBVuQsu f'swaflatfuma 
Ti. vi'>3wa^nnan/ia'a£j^ , a?jI e iiR imirnrwim 
(=1. L^mlnM i-Bnj^n^mviliBvifiijfjuHsnnwIu 
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FiA-apisuaniitjj?] 
s. Henm-waim vuwi< mami!mji!ijflwmnn&(fi , u 

n. ^PiinwiJiJilciiik wBHvjnflusslflrimijflvh we 
^q>3 10 n>a n us< s ^1 ^ w u 

11. TiwiPifmfi.flfSJiJfsnBiJ du 

- il^nmmtaimfypli^mww LiflsSTmirn? 
iNmjii'ajLWRnFnjjfTu 

- nn4'i?iuvi«'>3 , ain?j|jii im^m? < ra , an^^m^'airi 
Ivi fiuwm u ®[®X® £j!jJ m-zm 

n^lnMqjfk vIstHigiuuilauliiCi^Lii'u'liJfltin^wa m 
"fiueividn fhfklan n5>3i?i'a^Ln^nni ,, nn^nu^LfluLi]nviJjn£Jwnn^?l^ 
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OTiliQ£jnni , Piii^T'nvin^Qnjj|LL?n^iIajrLjn uasion^Tu^^^ff^fiEin^ 

ct. fatflnsniuiiidn e??^ni?tofHwuttmi3u^QYitn 
^n»TWRki , un , l« iiasRuVTQliJy , flwwfi?fwinwiiwFrnEjrin , wvwdnEJpl 

urinnmjsjFmjjflEnn'lfl Asia/is nmnn iftaufiss 
il^iiflryvminAni&mflwiilljiPi pmuvkivfa rnnqsjw «iijj 

iftajjitfaiqnfld'N 

fhrnAmnffiAYis u«sJjT«/isfTiiinnii^ vnnnjjvwnti/iiiM 
"UMnfiiyiE jj«;mji1fmtiifiinmJft;jto5/nw!lriifo{i ^Rjjuun 

jnjUMfmtMufflnjjtfniPi^vifi vtasrimnflwalunnswi^unTni?] 



□ 



^n^rutliiJ^i'au^OT£jn£j (dynamic) HfWfi??jJTnfi 

sw iil'ufiflfsannl'u nn?ii?wn?<i?inn?^«jJss:wfi'3«niu'urin?H 
«fl««9fi^nii«QnwLfluswTifi^fiffwflnw3j , 4M'mli3 , ui , il , ud 

fov!nQ?unflnflii'vaHiMdfl faiifimimwiifMiJiprtf uja 
TjjJiiqn^iJiJi^iuTti^nmjj fhafj^mEJ uuws^flfiQijjMu 

LBENvtasLSlBEJin «jJJU«MK5lMJJQUJ'llJKanYI 

s^?ifiifliiMCinviiifl'5jiJ?vn?viss<«Qn'iJjnn?nn?Ti?spfiii?n 
ltf&njjiwflgliiflTwlwV«anw ^ifluflssein'iifin'lufi'irilfM 
nii^QnuiflfliJ iia^fn^affpfpmsjwfty 

^«wH«fi«pi9fl^niifiQnwi3uswiiwfiff3JiinwTifl^sj , 4»tr 

vnlfid SHQnjjMintin^in'MfiMiiJPiqjj iitf&SflalteTnflvi 
ssasijnflfldnww'luvm upiiwfiwif^mejQ'ii^wjfi'Eej^^ nl« 



□ 



towum fin viffs^iJiitifi'in'ljJliliMMiifMflWJJinn liiifluiftM 
nfi^vitjnFn^pif iifisiitififlflnjjnfln»nri'Mwnfi Lflmi^ttEJFhflnf 

eti'urfasijrmffu UfaiiijKU LTJuBtin^ntjnpnapif viiAum? 
^nu-nfifWDnSli'TUQi?inm£j>3 , a£j'n>3^?jQ tfltmrifmfifNmJf snail 
«nueuvifl<^jjwufinij3jufi^j lon'lwiLwiipifnnjJi'fin'l^vn^QPiEjifwn 
w«fiHljJifjti'3rifiiias , ljJ4«wii i s'uiJ«ii 

Lm f 3^yifidsinM'aisLfluewT7iy trayrnnfi7rniJ^iTWT>mnnnm£)£ 
^mifiiifl^fiffjjTinpi'U'u nfi yvi mt nuuuifi^ nrimnti 



□ 



as imfauo (Lspmi) iwzifqjqji (unwin^w^nmrantTUQi 
iJlhnnnru i^amnf^vuiiMwEqjnai LLwnwaiJcytynmiLi.'MKs;) 

mfimwshil'BfMJj^tt'fl vi^jj^umSuiwwil^^ijniJfl^mJfsnfiiJ 

B^n^fluTufsiJiJ^^ufiVNWJjpiTifi^fiffsJTinn 

iwehiliitMJJijwf u«sjJMvi!;qifsseinTn?iifi^jjulujciJiJirjj^ii^ 

w?fi}jmj^nn?uniJ?K«niffywn^fi^jj^i^'3^^ni?suvisw lias 

irtwjfi'sfiifliidQiiMjJwIflifliifl'JifiQijfltin'jvii^'liiJcijij 
fljjmjtfintaftoinrm fiuifliWMffaQjjvi'i'iiru 

s??jj Safiwu ijn/ims rmiijfM m?flntn (viwimn LfnVLrimf 



□ 



]jmnTn?Wifi«/n'3sii^^«Mjj'itivin«imjjniiu Liatdnflflwan 
nnt flnftynfM iflwjflnfl nfvi warm ilIuiM wn 

vimwiliJyQJiPiJHjSFiwmtfvmui wfifin tiu nifilfztfnu 

Ivfinaviuunu f^vtii^Fiiiiimnjuuiiilmmil^'B^Fiii numin 



WB» unwifiwu iflwmtiiiEJwatiJTJiJtsi ^MwiuumiiLffw^viannua^a^ 
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Buddhist Economics 



In a discussion of Buddhist economics the first question 
that arises is whether such a thing as Buddhist economics 
actually exists, or whether it is even a possibility. At present 
the economics that we are acquainted with is a Western one. 
When talking of economics or matters pertaining to it, we use a 
Western vocabulary and we think within the conceptual 
framework of Western economic theory. It is difficult to avoid 
these constraints when coming to talk about a Buddhist 
economics. So perhaps we will find ourselves in fact 
discussing Buddhism with the language and concepts of 
Western economics. At any rate, by reflecting on this matter 
we may at least get some food for thought. Even if it is not a 
true Buddhist economics that is put forth here, it may provide 
some Buddhist perspectives on things that may be usefully 
employed in economics. 

In the mid-'70's a Western economist, E.F. 
Schumacher, wrote a book called "Small is Beautiful", the 
fourth chapter of which dealt with the subject of Buddhist 
economics. The book as a whole, but especially that chapter, 
gave many people, both in the East and the West, an interest in 
those aspects of the Buddhist teachings that relate to 
economics. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Schumacher for 
creating that interest. However, if we consider the point more 
deeply, we may see that both the writing of "Small is 
Beautiful", and the subsequent interest in Buddhist economics 
shown by Western academics, took place in response to a 



crisis. At the present time, Western academic disciplines and 
conceptual structures have reached a point which many feel to 
be a dead end, or if not, at least a turning point demanding new 
paradigms of thought and methodology. It is felt that the 
presently existing disciplines are unable to completely resolve 
the problems now facing the world - new ways must be found. 
Such feelings have prompted a number of people to search for 
ways of thought outside of their own disciplines, which has led 
in turn to the interest in Buddhism and other traditional Asian 
philosophies which is so apparent at this time. 

In his essay on Buddhist economics Mr. Schumacher 
looks to the Buddhist teaching of the Noble Eightfold Path to 
make his case. He affirms that the inclusion of the factor of 
Right Livelihood in the Eightfold Path, in other words the 
Buddhist way of life, indicates the necessity of a Buddhist 
economics. This is Mr. Schumacher's starting point. However 
the nature of his views, and of Buddhist economics as he sees 
it, are subjects that I would like to leave for the moment. 

I would first like to relate a story that appears in the 
Buddhist scriptures. In fact it is an event which took place in 
the Buddha's lifetime. It indicates many things about 
Buddhist economics, which the reader may be able to work out 
for himself. The story goes like this: one morning while the 
Buddha was residing in the Jetavana monastery near the city of 
SavatthI, he was able to perceive with his psychic powers that 
the spiritual faculties of a certain poor peasant living near the 
city of Ala vl were mature enough for him to understand the 
teachings, and that he was ripe for enlightenment. It would be 
appropriate to go to teach him. So later that morning the 
Buddha set off walking to Alavi, some 30 yojanas (about 48 
km.) away. The inhabitants of A/aw held the Buddha in great 



respect and on his arrival warmly welcomed him. Eventually 
a place was prepared for everyone to gather together and listen 
to a discourse. However, as the Buddha's particular purpose 
in going to Alavi was to enlighten this one poor peasant, he 
waited for him to arrive before starting to talk. 

The peasant heard the news of the Buddha's visit, and 
since he had already been interested in the Buddha's teaching 
for some time he wanted to go and listen to the discourse. But 
it so happened that one of his cows had just disappeared. He 
wondered whether he should go and listen to the Buddha first 
and look for his cow afterwards, or to look for the cow first. 
He decided to look for the cow first and quickly set off into the 
forest to search for it. Eventually the peasant found his cow 
and drove it back to the herd, but by the time everything was as 
it should be, he was very tired. The peasant thought to 
himself, "time is getting on, if I go back home first it will waste 
a lot of time. I'll just go straight into the city to listen to the 
Buddha's discourse." Having made up his mind, the poor 
peasant started walking into Alavi. By the time he arrived at 
the place set up for the talk, he was exhausted and very hungry. 

When the Buddha saw the peasant's condition he asked 
the city elders to arrange some food for the poor man. When 
the peasant had eaten his fill and was refreshed the Buddha 
started to teach and while listening to the discourse the peasant 
realized the fruit of 'Stream Entry', the first stage of 
enlightenment. The Buddha had fulfilled his purpose in 
travelling to AlavL 

After the talk was over the Buddha bade farewell to the 
people of Alaviand set off back to the Jetovana monastery. 
During the walk back the monks who were accompanying him 
started to critically discuss the day's events. "What was that 
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all about? The Lord didn't quite seem himself today. I 
wonder why he got them to arrange food for the peasant like 
that, before he would agree to give his discourse." The 
Buddha, knowing the subject of the monks' discussion turned 
back towards them and started to tell them his reasons, and at 
one point in his explanation the Buddha said, "when people are 
overwhelmed, and in pain through suffering, they are incapable 
of understanding Dhamma." Then the Buddha went on to say 
that hunger is the most severe of all illnesses and that 
conditioned phenomena provide the basis for the most 
ingrained suffering. Only when one understands these truths 
will one realize the supreme happiness of Nibbana. 

All the major points of Buddhist economics appear in 
this tale. They will be elaborated on below. 

Limitations of Economic Theory 
in the Industrial Age 

(1) Specialization 

At the present time economists consider economic 
activity in isolation, without reference to other forms of human 
activity or to other academic disciplines. This specialization is 
one of the characteristics of development in the Industrial Age. 
Consequently, when looking at human activity, economists try 
to eliminate all non-economic aspects or standpoints from their 
considerations and concentrate on a single perspective: that of 
their own discipline. The isolation of economic questions 
from their wider context may be taken to be the primary cause 
of many of the problems that currently beset us. 



In Buddhism, economics is not separated from other 
branches of knowledge and experience. In efforts to remedy 
the problems of the human race, economic activities are not 
abstracted from activities in other fields. Economics is not 
seen as an independent, self-contained science but as one of a 
number of interdependent disciplines working within the whole 
social/existential matrix. Ostensible economic activities are 
looked at from a number of different perspectives. 
Advertising may be taken as an example; speaking in purely 
economic terms, advertising consists of methods used to 
persuade people to buy things. It leads to a rise in sales but as 
costs are increased makes goods become more expensive. But 
advertising is also bound up with popular values: advertisers 
must draw on common aspirations, prejudice and desires in 
order to produce advertisements that are appealing. Social 
psychology is employed to utilize popular values for economic 
ends. Advertising also has an ethical significance because of 
its repercussions on the popular mind. The volume of 
advertising may cause an increase in materialism, and 
inappropriate images or messages may harm public morality. 
On the political plane, decisions have to be made regarding 
policy on advertising — should there be any control, and if so, 
of what kind? How is one to achieve the proper balance 
between moral and economic concerns? Education is also 
involved. Ways may have to be found to teach people to be 
aware of how advertising works, to reflect on it, and to 
consider how much of it is to be believed. Good education 
should seek to make people more intelligent in making 
decisions about buying goods. So the subject of advertising 
demonstrates how activities prevalent in society may have to 
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be considered from many perspectives, all of which are inter- 
related. 

Specialization can be a great benefit so long as we don't 
lose sight of our basic goal. The various disciplines are 
intended to be different constituents of a complete response to 
human problems. If the extent of each discipline's 

responsibility is fully determined, then that responsibility can 
be fulfilled and the point of contact between disciplines be 
more clearly defined. Then a more concerted effort to relieve 
human suffering will be possible, one which will have better 
results than are being achieved at present. The error lies in our 
pride, taking our own discipline to be capable of solving all 
difficulties by itself. Not only is it a mistaken notion but it 
prevents a successful solution of the problems at hand. If this 
point is accepted then we must find exactly where economics 
connects with other sciences, disciplines, and human activities. 
Where does economics connect with education, and ethics, in 
dealing with human problems? If these points of contact can 
be clarified then it would be possible to find the true value of 
specialization. 

Mr. Schumacher's point that the existence of Right 
Livelihood as one of the factors of the Eightfold Path 
necessitates a Buddhist economics has further implications. 
Firstly, it indicates that Right Livelihood (or economics) must 
be considered of great importance in Buddhism for it to be 
included as one of the path factors. It shows that Buddhism 
accepts the significance of economics. Secondly, and 
conversely, it means that economics is taken to be merely one 
amongst a number of factors (traditionally eight) that comprise 
a right way of life, i.e. one capable of solving the problems 
facing humanity. 



(2) Not free of ethics, but inattentive to them 

A solution to the problems facing humanity requires the 
presence of many contributing factors, one of which is ethics, a 
subject of particular relevance to myself as a Buddhist monk. 
I would like to discuss ethics here in light of its relationship to 
economics, so that it may serve to illuminate the connection 
between the different components of a right way of life. We 
have already seen the great importance of this relationship on a 
general level, so let us now take a look at some particular cases 
that illustrate the nature of this relationship and its significance. 

Ethics (or the lack of them) affect economics both 
directly and indirectly. If, for example, a particular area is 
unsafe, if there are robbers, and a lot of violence, and if lines of 
communication are unsafe — then it is obvious that businesses 
will not invest there, tourists will not want to go there, and so 
on. The economy of the area is thus adversely affected. This 
is a phenomena that is easily observed. 

In a public transport system, if the staff, the ticket- 
collectors and the passengers are all honest then not only will 
the government receive its full revenue, but it may also be able 
to save on inspections. If the passengers' honesty can be 
relied upon, then it may be possible to substitute ticket 
machines for collectors. When people are self-disciplined and 
help to keep their surroundings clean and litter-free the 
municipal authorities may not have to waste so much of their 
funds on trash-collection and other cleaning operations. 

Conversely, if businesses are overly greedy and attempt 
to fatten their profits by using sub-standard ingredients in 
foodstuffs, e.g. putting cloth-dye as a coloring in children's 
sweets, substituting chemicals for orange juice, or putting boric 
acid in meatballs (all of which have occurred in Thailand in 
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recent years), consumers' health is endangered. The people 
made ill by these practices have to pay medical costs. The 
government has to spend money on police investigations and 
the prosecution of the offenders. Furthermore, people whose 
health has suffered work less efficiently, causing a decline in 
productivity. In international trade, those who pass off shoddy 
goods as quality merchandise risk losing the trust of their 
customers and foreign markets — as well as the foreign 
currency obtained through those markets. 

The freedom of the free market system may be lost 
through businesses using unscrupulous means of competition; 
the creation of a monopoly through influence is one common 
example, the use of thugs to assassinate a competitor a more 
unorthodox one. The violent elimination of rivals heralds the 
end of the free market system, although it is a method scarcely 
mentioned in the economics textbooks. 

Western companies send medicines to third-world 
countries that they are forbidden from selling in their own 
countries. Those so-called 'medicines' endanger the health 
and lives of any who consume them. In economic terms, it 
causes a decline in the quality and efficiency of labour while 
also necessitating increased expenditure on health care, which 
is a drain on the nation. 

Businesses use advertising to stimulate desire for their 
product. Advertising costs are included in capital outlay and 
so are added to the price of the product itself. Thus people 
tend to buy unnecessary things at prices that are unnecessarily 
expensive. There is much waste and extravagance. Things 
are used for a short while and then replaced, although still in 
good condition. This is a waste of economic resources and its 
existence is related to the common penchant for flaunting 



possessions and social status. Businessmen are able to exploit 
such desires to make more money out of their customers 
because people who like to show off their possessions and 
status tend to buy unnecessarily expensive products without 
considering their quality. They take snob-appeal as their 
criteria, considering expense no object. Worse than that there 
are people in Thailand today who, unable to wait until they 
have saved enough to afford some new product, rush off and 
borrow the money, plunging themselves into debt. Spending 
in excess of earnings has serious ill-effects. Eventually the 
person's status that the object is meant to exalt, declines, along 
with the country's economy as its balance of trade with other 
countries goes into the red. 

A person in the business world once said to me that in 
Thailand if one saw a Sikh riding on a motorbike one could 
safely assume that he was a wealthy man. If he was driving a 
car one could take it for granted that he was a millionaire. But 
if one was to go into the provinces one would find that 50% of 
the Thais who ride motorbikes have bought them on credit. 
This economic phenomena is also a matter of social values. It 
is the same with the purchase of cars. Quite poor people buy 
cars on borrowed money or pay for them in installments. So 
there are cars everywhere, which gives rise to the problem of 
traffic congestion with all its attendant ill effects on the 
economy until eventually there is turmoil. Economics cannot 
be divorced from social matters. The love of flaunting and 
ostentation is prominent in Thailand. Some people, although 
reasonably well-off, will refuse to pay a few dollars for a ticket 
to a show. In order to show off their connections they will 
find a way to get a complimentary ticket. Then they will 
swagger into the show flashing their free ticket. On such 



occasions they are not willing to part with even a dollar or two. 
But the same people, in order to show off their prestige or 
social standing, may arrange a lavish party for a huge number 
of people and spend thousands of dollars. This character trait, 
or this sort of value system, has a great effect on the economy. 
Sometimes when Western economists come to Thailand and 
encounter this phenomena they say that it just knocks them flat. 
They can't see how to solve the country's economic problems. 
When they meet these strange new mental sets and ways of 
behavior they are baffled as to how to find a solution. 

In economic matters we must consider the various 
factors that have come to be involved with them, an important 
one of which is confidence or belief. We need to have 
confidence in the banks, confidence in the stock market. At 
any time when there is a loss of confidence then the stock 
market may crash and banks go into liquidation. Even 
confidence in the sense of belief in the claims of advertisors 
has effects on the economy. But confidence is also conditioned 
by other factors. Its presence or absence is often the result of 
deliberate manipulation by business interests. 

In the workplace, if the boss is responsible, capable and 
kind, and commands the confidence and affection of his or her 
employees, and the employees are harmonious, diligent, and 
committed to their work, then production will be high. There 
have been cases where the employer has been such a good 
person that when their business failed and came close to 
bankruptcy, the employees sympathetically made sacrifices and 
worked as hard as possible to make the company profitable 
again. In such cases, employees have sometimes been willing 
to take a cut in wages, rather than just making demands for 
compensation. 
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So abstract human values become economic variables. 
We can clearly see that industriousness, honesty, devotion to 
work and punctuality have great effects on both productivity 
and efficiency. Conversely, boredom, cheating, dishonesty, 
discrimination, discouragement, conflicts, even private 
depressions and anxieties have adverse effects on productivity, 
and this point is important. 

On a broader level, nationalism is significant. If a 
sense of patriotism can be instilled into the people, they may be 
led to refuse to buy foreign goods, even if those goods are of 
high quality and there are inducements to buy them. People 
are able to put aside personal desires out of regard for the 
greatness of their nation and only use things made within their 
country. They wish to help production so that their country 
can prosper and become a major force in the world. It may 
reach the point, as in Japan, where the government has to try to 
persuade people to buy products from abroad. Nationalism is 
thus another value system that affects economics. 

(3) Unable to be a science, but wanting to be one 

The large number of examples I have given so far have 
been intended to demonstrate the intimate and significant effect 
that ethics and values have on economics. However ethics, i.e. 
questions of good and bad are only one aspect of Dhamma.* 
The relationship of Dhamma to economics is not confined to 
the sphere of ethics. Another way that Dhamma is connected 
with economics is with regards to the true nature of things, the 
natural condition of phenomena. In fact this aspect is even 
more important than ethics, because it concerns the very heart 

The teachings of the Buddha or 'the way things are' 
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or essence of economics. The word 'Dhamma' is here used to 
mean the truth, or in other words the complex and dynamic 
process of cause-and-effects that constitutes our world. If 
economics does not fully know, understand and address itself 
to the whole causal process, economic theory will be unable to 
produce solutions to problems that arise, or produce the 
salutary effects that it desires. It will be an economics that is 
not in harmony with 'the way things are' (Saccadhamma). 

'The way things are' refers to the nature of nature, i.e. 
the true mode of existence of phenomena, and it encompasses 
all aspects of theory and practice. It is not the subject of any 
particular branch of knowledge, but is the very essence of 
science or the essence that science seeks to discover. The 
contemporary trend towards division and separation of the 
different aspects of a complex subject, one that has even 
reached treatments of the Dhamma, is a dangerous one and 
may lead us to stray from the truth. It is another important 
point that must be understood. 

Economics has been said to be the most scientific of the 
social sciences. Indeed, economists are proud of how 
scientific their subject is: that they take only those things which 
can be measured and quantified into their considerations. It 
has even been asserted that economics is purely a science of 
numbers, a matter of mathematical equations. In its efforts to 
be a science, economics tries to eradicate all questions of 
abstract values as unquantifiable, and seeks to be value-free. 
But in opposition to this trend, some critics of economics, even 
a number of economists themselves, say that actually, of all the 
social sciences, economics is the most value-dependent. It 
may be asked how it is possible for economics to be a value- 
free science when its starting point is the perceived needs of 



human beings, which are a function of the value-systems of the 
human mind. Furthermore, the end-point or goal of economics 
is to answer those perceived needs to peoples' satisfaction and 
satisfaction too is an abstract value. So economics begins and 
ends with abstract values. Economic decisions concerning 
production, consumption, etc. are largely value-dependent, as 
for example in debates over the granting of mining concessions 
in national parks. Consequently, it is impossible for 

economics to be value-free, and it is this dependence on values 
that disqualifies economics from being a complete science. 

Two further points may be made in this connection, the 
first being that economic principles and theories are full of 
unverified assumptions, and that a science cannot be so based. 
It is an important objection. Secondly, it is not such a good 
thing for economics to be a science anyway. Science has too 
many limitations to be able to solve all the problems of 
humanity. It shows only one side of the truth, that which 
concerns the material world. If economics actually became a 
science then it would be pulled along the same pathway as 
science, and then would be restricted in its ability to remedy 
human suffering. 

The best attitude for economics is to see and accept the 
truth of things. The attempt of economics to be scientific (i.e. 
exact and precise) is one of its good points and should be 
maintained. However, at the same time, for any real or 
effective answer to human suffering, particularly at the present 
time which is a 'turning point' for human society. Economics 
should surely open itself up to co-operation with other 
disciplines. It should cast a wider, more comprehensive eye 
on the question of values. As soon as values have been 
accepted as legitimate objects for consideration, then they 
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become factors to be studied in accordance to their proper 
status, enabling the whole causal process to be seen. But if 
values are not studied then economics can never be scientific 
because it cannot develop any understanding of the whole 
causal process of which values form an integral part. 

At present economics only accepts certain sorts or 
aspects of values as being relevant to it. It does not study the 
whole range of value systems. Errors are made, for instance, 
in economic forecasting, when the factor of values comes into 
play at a much more significant level than economics is willing 
to allow for. To give an example: one principle of economics 
is that people will only agree to part with something when they 
can replace it with something that will afford them equal 
satisfaction. Here an objection might be made that this is not 
invariably true. Sometimes we can experience a sense of 
satisfaction by parting with something without getting anything 
tangible in return, as when parents out of love for their children 
may give them something as a gift without expecting anything 
back. They feel satisfied, more so perhaps than if they had 
received something in return, the cause being of course, the 
love they feel for their children. If human beings could 
expand their love of others, not confining it to their own 
families, but feeling love for all other people then they might 
be able to part with things without receiving anything in return, 
and experience more satisfaction than before. They would not 
only not be deprived of satisfaction, or just receive a 
compensatory amount, but they would actually experience 
much more satisfaction. This too is an example of how values 
can affect economic matters. 

Another economic principle states that when prices go 
down, people buy more; when prices go up, people buy less. 
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That is generally the way that things happen. If prices are 
lowered, peoples' purchasing power increases. They buy 
more, and the number of consumers increases. But that is not 
always the case. If one knows that the members of a society 
are given to ostentation and flaunting of possessions as status- 
symbols, then one can make use of that tendency to induce 
people to think of expensive goods as trendy. People are led 
to believe that whoever is able to buy such and such an 
expensive object will stand out from the crowd and be a 
member of high society. Then it occurs that the more that one 
raises the price, the more people buy that commodity, because 
of their desire to be fashionable or to be identified with a 
certain social group. 

In fact, there are numerous examples which economics 
itself uses to demonstrate how the values of a society determine 
prices, one of which concerns two men shipwrecked on a 
desert island. One man has a sack of dried rice and the other a 
hundred gold necklaces. Ordinarily a single gold necklace 
would be enough, more than enough, to buy a whole sack of 
dried rice. But now the two men find themselves stranded on 
an island with no means of escape and no guarantee of any ship 
coming along to rescue them. The value of the goods changes. 
Now the person with the rice might purchase all one hundred 
gold necklaces for a mere portion of the rice, or he might 
refuse to make the exchange at all. So the value of goods is a 
function of demand. 

However, what I wish to point out here is that 
economics must distinguish between the various kinds of 
demand and deal with the question of the quality of demand. 
Economics replies that it is not our business, we are only 
interested in demand, its quality does not concern us. But in 



fact the quality of demand or want does affect economics. In 
the example given above there are other possibilities besides 
trade. The man with the gold necklaces might take advantage 
of a time when the owner of the rice is not present to steal 
some or he might just kill the owner in order to get the whole 
sack. On the other hand, the two men might become friends 
and help each other out, so that there is no need for any buying 
or selling or bartering at all; they might just share the rice until 
it's all gone. It could happen in any of these ways. So factors 
such as personal morality or emotions such as greed and fear 
can affect the economic outcome. A demand that does not balk 
at violence or theft will have different results from one that 
recognizes moral restraints. 

In order to show that economics is a science, that it is 
objective and doesn't get mixed up with subjective feelings and 
values, economists will sometimes give various examples to 
back up their arguments. They say, for instance, that a bottle 
of alcohol and a pot of Chinese noodles may have the same 
economic value, or that going to a night club may contribute 
more to the economy than going to listen to a Dhamma 
discourse. These are truths according to economics. They 
take no values whatsoever into account. Economics will not 
look at the bene-fits or harm that come from a particular 
commodity, activity, production, consumption, or trade. 
Neither the vices associated with the frequenting of night clubs 
nor the knowledge and wisdom arising from listening to a 
Dhamma talk, are its concern. Others may look at things from 
those standpoints but economics will have nothing of it. 

Thoroughly reflecting on the leading cases above one 
sees that the scientific nature and objectivity of economics is 
rather narrow and superficial. Economists look at just one 



short phase of the natural causal process, as if just cutting out 
the part that they are interested in, without paying attention to 
the whole stream of causes and conditions in its entirety. This 
is a characteristic of economics in the industrial era which 
prevents it from being a true science and from being adequately 
objective. However certain contemporary trends seem to 
indicate that economics is starting to expand its vision to 
encompass more of the causal process, and is consequently 
moving in accordance with reality. 

The first thing to consider is what economic costs may 
arise from harm to the consumer's well-being. Let us return to 
the example of the bottle of alcohol and the pot of Chinese 
noodles. We can see that, though their market prices may be 
the same, their economic costs are not equal. The bottle of 
alcohol may damage the person's health, forcing him to spend 
money on medical treatment. The distillery which produced 
the alcohol will probably have released foul-smelling fumes 
into the air, which can be dangerous to health, causing cold 
sores, for instance. The pollution of the environment causes a 
natural degradation that has economic effects. It may force the 
government to devote resources to remedying environmental 
problems. The one who drinks the alcohol might crash his car 
as a result, incurring more economic costs. And of course 
there are the detrimental social effects: drinking can cause 
crime, and crime's costs are very high. Also, intoxication will 
mean that the one who drinks will have poor mindfulness, 
making him less efficient at work. 

Every one of the above points is concerned with 
economics. They imply the necessity of looking at economic 
costs on a much wider scale than at present, not just in terms of 
market prices. There is now a trend towards including 
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environmental costs in calculations of economic cost. Some 
economists even include them in the price of the finished 
product. But it is not really enough. In the case of the bottle 
of alcohol, apart from the environmental costs there are also 
the social, moral, and health costs (i.e. crime, efficiency of 
production, etc.) of which all have economic implications. 

(4) Lack of clarity in its understanding of human nature 

Having shown how economics is related to other 
matters, particularly values, and how it is affected by other 
things we may now turn to another important problem — that of 
an understanding of human nature. It is an extremely 
important matter. All disciplines must be founded on an 
understanding of human nature. If any discipline errs with its 
understanding, then it will be unable to reach the complete 
truth and be unable to really solve the problems of humanity. 
So on the matter of human nature, what is the understanding of 
economics, and what is the understanding of Buddhism and 
Buddhist economics? I have already mentioned that economics 
looks at the phenomena of human demand or want, but looks at 
only one side of it, refusing to take into account the quality of 
demand. If that is true, and the quality of demand is a natural 
phenomena then it means that economics refuses to consider a 
truth that lies within the nature of things. That being so, then 
one must further question economics as to how it could be a 
discipline and how it could give a complete answer to human 
problems. The only possible defense is that economics is just a 
specialized discipline that must cooperate with the other 
relevant disciplines. 



(a) Want 

I would like to begin dealing with the subject of human 
nature by looking at demand or wants. Modern economics and 
Buddhism both agree that mankind has unlimited wants. There 
are a great number of sayings of the Buddha concerning this 
point, e.g. natthi tanhasama nadl - there is no river like 
craving. Rivers can sometimes fill their banks but the wants 
of human beings never come to an end. In some places in the 
Buddhist texts it says that even if money were to fall from the 
skies like rain, man's sensual desires would not be fulfilled. 
Elsewhere the Buddha says that if one could magically 
transform a whole mountain into solid gold ore it would still 
not provide complete and lasting satisfaction to even one 
person. Thus, there are a large number of teachings in the 
Buddhist tradition that deal with the unlimited nature of human 
want. Here I would like to relate a story that appears in the 
Jataka Tales. 

In the far and ancient past there lived a king called 
Mandhatu. He was a very powerful ruler, an emperor who is 
known in legend for having lived a very long life. Mandhatu 
had all the classic requisites of an emperor; he was an 
exceptional human being. He had everything that anyone 
could wish for. He was a prince for 84,000 years, then the heir 
apparent for 84,000 years, and then emperor for 84,000 years. 
One day, after having been emperor for 84,000 years, King 
Mandhatu started to show signs of boredom. The great wealth 
that he possessed was no longer enough to satisfy him. The 
King's courtiers saw that something was wrong and asked what 
was ailing his Majesty. He replied, 'The wealth and pleasure I 
enjoy here is trifling: tell me, is there anywhere superior to 
this?' 'Heaven, your Majesty,' the courtiers replied. Now, one 
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of the King's treasures was the cakkaratana, a magic wheel 
shaped object that could transport him anywhere at his 
command. So King MandMtu used it to take him to the 
Heaven of the Four Great Kings. The Four Great Kings 
themselves came out to welcome him and on learning of his 
desire, invited him to take over the whole of their heavenly 
realm. 

King MandMtu ruled over the Heaven of the Four 
Great Kings for a very long time until one day he began to feel 
bored again. It was no longer enough, the pleasure that could 
be derived from the wealth and delights of that realm could 
satisfy him no more. He conferred with his attendants and was 
informed of the superior enjoyments of the Ta vatimsa Heaven 
realm. So King MandMtu picked up his cakkaratana and 
ascended to the Ta vatimsa Heaven where he was greeted by its 
ruler, Lord Indra, who promptly made him a gift of half of his 
kingdom. 

King MandMtu ruled over the Tavatimsa Heaven with 
Lord Indra for another very long time until Lord Indra came to 
the end of the merit that had sustained him in his high station, 
and was replaced by a new Lord Indra. The new Lord Indra 
ruled on until he too reached the end of his lifespan. In all 
thirty-six Lord Indras came and went while King MandMtu 
carried on enjoying the pleasures of his position. Then, finally 
he began to feel dissatisfied, half of heaven was not enough, he 
wanted to rule over all of it. So King MandMtu began to think 
of how to kill Lord Indra and depose him. But it is impossible 
for a human being to kill Lord Indra, because humans cannot 
kill deities, and so his wish went unfulfilled. King MandMtu's 
inability to satisfy this craving made it start to rot the very root 
of his being, and caused the aging process to begin. 
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Suddenly he fell out of Tavatimsa Heaven down to earth, 
where he landed in an orchard with a resounding bump. When 
the workers in the orchard saw that a great king had arrived 
some set off to inform the Palace, and others improvised a 
make-shift throne for him to sit on. By now King Mandhatu 
was on the verge of death. The Royal Family came out to visit 
and asked if he had any last words. King Mandhatu 
proclaimed his greatness. He told them of the great power and 
wealth he had possessed on earth and in heaven, but then 
finally admitted that his desires remained unfulfilled. 

There the story of King Mandhatu ends. It shows how 
Buddhism shares with economics the view that the wants of 
humanity are unlimited or endless. But Buddhism does not 
stop there. It goes on to speak of two features of human nature 
that are relevant to economics and need to be understood. 
First, Buddhism distinguishes two kinds of want or desire: 

(a) the desire for pleasurable experience (both physical 
and mental) together with the desire for the things that feed the 
sense of self, i.e. the cravings known in Buddhist terminology 
as tanha. 

(b) the desire for true well-being or quality of life, 
(chanda). 

The second point, also related to this principle of 
wanting, is that Buddhism holds that we are beings that have 
the ability to train and develop ourselves. Desire for well- 
being or for a quality of life indicates a desire for self- 
development or in other words the development of human 
potential. The one essential point of human development is 
thus the diverting, or exchanging of desire for things that 
provide pleasant experiences and feed the sense of self, into the 
desire for true well-being. Whereas the first kind of desire is 
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unlimited, the second is not and therefore tends to be in 
frequent conflict with the first, as for example in the matter of 
eating. When we eat, both kinds of desire are present, 
although for most people the desire for well-being is not 
usually conscious; we tend only to be aware of the desire for 
pleasurable experience. 

Why do human beings eat? Surely it is to nourish the 
body, to give it strength and good health. But the desire that 
arises in peoples' minds is for enjoyment, food that is 'good' in 
terms of taste. This desire may oppose the desire for well- 
being, and even destroy the quality of life. The desire for the 
experience of delicious flavours leads us to search for the 
tastiest food and it may be, for instance, that the most delicious 
food contains artificial additives which enhance the smell, 
colour, and taste of the food but are harmful to our body, and 
thus our well-being. Also, people who eat primarily for taste 
often eat immoderately. They may eat so much that 
afterwards they suffer from indigestion and flatulence. In the 
long run they may become overweight, which is also dangerous 
to health. Food that provides well-being is usually quite cheap 
but food consumed to satisfy the desire for taste, or food that is 
currently fashionable, may be unnecessarily expensive. People 
endlessly pursuing their cravings may even spend as much as a 
hundred dollars a day on food. 

So the two kinds of desire are in frequent conflict. The 
more that human beings seek to gratify their desire for pleasure 
the more they destroy their true well-being. The principle 
applies not only to the consumption of food, but to all human 
activities, even to the use of technology. We must learn how 
to distinguish between the two kinds of desire and then reflect 
on them wisely. 



The principle of desire leads us to the subject of value, 
because desire (or demand) creates value. The two-fold nature 
of desire creates two kinds of value, which may be termed as 
true, and artificial value. The true value of something is 
decided by its ability to meet the desire for well-being, 
artificial value by its capacity to gratify the desire for pleasure. 
In any one object, the true value will tend to be outweighed by 
an artificial value created out of craving and conceit. Desire 
for the sensually appealing, or for trendy things to serve as 
status symbols together with popular values and prejudices all 
crowd into our reckoning of the value of things. 

(b) Consumption 

The question of consumption is similar to that of value. 
We must distinguish what kind of desire our consumption is 
intended to satisfy. Is it in order to answer the need for things 
of true value, or in order to enjoy the pleasures afforded by 
false value. Consumption may be said to be the 

consummation of human economic activity, but the meaning 
ascribed to it by economic theory in the industrial era and that 
of Buddhist economics is not the same. 

Consumption is the alleviation or gratification of desire, 
that much is agreed. From the perspective of economics, 
consumption is defined simply as the use of goods and services 
to satisfy wants. But now let us look at Buddhist economics. 
It defines right consumption as the use of goods and services to 
satisfy the desire for true well-being. In other words, it says 
that consumption must have a goal and a purpose. 

Industrial era economics says demand -> consumption 
-> satisfaction, and that's the end of it, there's no need to know 
what happens afterwards. In this view consumption can be of 



anything whatsoever so long as it results in satisfaction. 
Economics does not consider whether or not human well-being 
is adversely affected by that consumption. Buddhism agrees 
with the basic concept of consumption but adds that human 
well-being must be augmented by the satisfaction of a demand. 
Consumption must have quality of life as its aim. This is the 
difference of perspective. 

(c) Work and working 

'Work' and 'working' are also terms that are 
understood in different ways by conventional and Buddhist 
economics, and once more the difference is related to the two 
kinds of desire. In the case that work is connected with the 
desire for true well-being (which includes the desire for self- 
development and the development of human potentialities) 
then the results of the work immediately and directly 
correspond to the desire. Work is done with desire for the 
results of the work itself and so provides satisfaction. If 
however, the work is done with desire for the things that 
provide one with pleasure, then the results of the work itself are 
not what one desires. They are merely the conditions needed to 
acquire the things that one desires. Work then is seen as a 
matter of unavoidable necessity. 

The difference between the two attitudes to work lies in 
that in the first case work is perceived as a potentially 
satisfying activity and in the second as a necessary chore. 
Modern Western economic theory is based on the view that 
work is something that we are compelled to do in order to 
obtain money for consumption. It is the time when we are not 
working, or "leisure time", when we may experience happiness 
and satisfaction. Work and satisfaction are considered to be 



separate and generally opposing principles. However, over the 
centuries, Western people have become deeply inculcated with 
a love of work and thirst for knowledge so that they tend to 
work and study with determination and dedication, despite 
their negative ideas about work. But when a society lacking 
that firm cultural base takes up this view of work as a condition 
for the acquisition of money, then there will be detrimental 
effects on work, the economy, on individual lives and on 
society as a whole. 

To give an example of the two different kinds of 
working, let us suppose that Mr. Smith is a researcher. He is 
seeking to discover natural means of pest control for 
agricultural use. Mr. Smith enjoys his work because the things 
he desires from it, knowledge and its application, are the direct 
fruits of his research. The advances he makes, and the 
increases in understanding he experiences, afford him a 
constant satisfaction. The growth of his knowledge and the 
clarity of his understanding continually add to the enjoyment 
Mr. Smith derives from his work. 

Mr. Jones is a research worker in the same field as Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Jones works for money and promotions. Thus the 
results of the work itself, knowledge and its practical 
applications are not the results that he desires. They are merely 
the means by which he can ultimately get what he really wants, 
which is money and position. Mr. Jones doesn't enjoy his 
work, he does it because he feels he has to. 

From this discussion of the nature of work, it may be 
seen that work in the Buddhist sense, performed in order to 
meet the desire for well-being, can give a constant satisfaction. 
People are able to enjoy their work. In Buddhist terminology it 
is referred to working with "chanda". But work with the 



desire for some pleasure or other is called working with tanha. 
People working with tanha have the desire to consume, so that 
while still working (and thus not yet consuming) they 
experience no satisfaction, and so are unable to enjoy their 
work. 

It might be objected that not all kinds of work afford 
the opportunity for enjoyment and satisfaction. It is not 
merely the desire for pleasure that is the obstacle. Many jobs, 
especially in industry, are dull and undemanding or seem 
pointless. In others the physical conditions may be difficult, 
even dangerous to health. In such cases the boredom, 
frustration, and depression of the workers has negative effects 
on productivity. Buddhist economics points to the need to 
create jobs and organize production in such a way as to 
maximize the opportunities for workers to fulfill their desire 
for well-being. However, the basic point remains valid. The 
attitude we hold towards our work, whatever it is, is a major 
conditioning factor of the effect it has on us. 

As regards the subjects dealt with above, i.e. the nature 
of desire, of values, and of work, Buddhism accepts the fact 
that it is natural for people to have cravings for things (tanha). 
But at the same time Buddhism sees that human beings also 
have the desire for quality of life or well-being, and that this 
second kind of desire, is an inherent true need of humanity. 
There is a desire for self-improvement and for the good. 
Consequently, Buddhism is not denying craving, but rather is 
looking towards transforming it as much as possible into the 
desire for well-being, and to make that desire for well-being 
lead to self-improvement. This change of meaning has 
significance for many other matters, even for example the 
definitions of wealth, goods and services, competition, and 



cooperation. When the foundation of things changes, 

everything changes. 

(d) Competition & Cooperation 

The view of economics is that it is human nature to 
compete. Buddhism, on the other hand, says that it is within 
human nature both to compete and to cooperate, and 
furthermore makes a distinction between true and artificial 
cooperation. 

Competition is natural. When we are striving to satisfy 
the desire for pleasure we will compete fiercely, because at 
such times we want to get as much as possible for ourselves 
and we feel no sense of sufficiency or fullness. If we can get 
that object of desire all for ourselves and nobody else gets any 
of it, then so much the better. Inevitably competition is 
intense; it is natural to the mind driven by tanha. However the 
competitive instinct may be utilized to induce cooperation. 
One might get all the members of a particular group together in 
order to compete with another group. One might, for example, 
arouse or encourage the people of a country to be nationalistic 
and cooperate in refusing to buy goods from abroad. But that 
cooperation is based entirely on competition. Stimulation of 
the competitive instinct in such a way as to give rise to 
cooperation on one particular level is what Buddhism calls 
artificial cooperation. 

True cooperation is that which takes place in the effort 
to meet the desire for quality of life. When human beings 
desire their true well-being they are able to cooperate to solve 
the problems of mankind. The potential for true cooperation 
lies within human nature. One form of human development 
entails diverting humanity's energies from competition towards 



a cooperative effort to solve the problems facing the world. 
Thus for objects of true value we are able to cooperate, but for 
artificial values we will compete with all our might in order to 
lay our hands on the position or personal benefit that we crave. 

(e) Contentment and Consumerism 

At this point I would like to introduce a few comments 
on the subject of contentment. Although it doesn't fit in 
exactly with the argument being put forward here, it is related 
to it, and as contentment is a virtue that has often been 
misunderstood, it seems to merit some discussion. 

The question of contentment involves the quality of life 
and the two kinds of human want that have been discussed 
above. It is quite apparent that people who are content have 
fewer wants than those who are discontent. However a correct 
definition of the term must make the qualification that 
contentment implies only the absence of artificial want, i.e. the 
desire for pleasure. The desire for true well-being remains. 

Our misunderstanding of the meaning of contentment is 
due to the failure to distinguish between the two different kinds 
of desire. We lump the two kinds of desire together, and in 
proposing contentment, dismiss them both. A contented 
person comes to be seen as one who wants nothing at all. 
Here lies our mistake. 

Thais believe themselves to possess the virtue of 
contentment, but research has shown them to be avid 
consumers. These two things are incompatible. Can you see 
the contradiction? Either Thais are not content or else they are 
not the big consumers they are said to be. 

A criticism that has been made in the past, it might be 
called an accusation, is that the contentment of the Thai people 



makes them lazy and apathetic and so prevents the country 
from progressing. But one commentator holds that it is rather 
the Thais' penchant for consumption and dislike for production 
that hinders development. So one view is that it is contentment 
that retards development and another that it is the liking for 
consumption. Whichever is true, what is certain is that 
arousing people's desires for consumer goods does not 
invariably lead to an increase in production. The belief, once 
widely held, that economic development depends on 
encouraging spending and consumption, has not been borne out 
by the results. In Thailand it appears that problems have been 
aggravated — Thais now like to consume a lot but don't like to 
produce. We think only of consuming or possessing things, but 
not of making them ourselves. We want to have all the things 
that they have in developed countries, and feel proud that we 
live like people in those countries do, but we're not proud to 
produce those things as they do. It is this attitude that really 
obstructs development. It demonstrates that merely arousing 
desires in people without a correct understanding of human 
nature cannot provide satisfactory results. The desire to 
consume, once aroused, rather than leading to an increase in 
production, leads instead to profligacy, debt, and crime: a 
development gone seriously awry. 

Is it possible that Thais are both content and avid 
consumers after all? That we have been moving away from a 
traditional contentment and exchanging it for the values of 
consumerism? If that is the case then it means that in 
introducing the Western economic system into our society, we 
have applied it wrongly, and are now suffering the harmful 
results. Actually, if we Thais were really content in the correct 
way defined above, then it would enable us to support a steady 



and continual growth in production. The path from 

contentment to production would be similar to that taken by 
Western countries, where the Industrial Revolution was based 
on the Protestant work ethic. 

The Protestant work ethic teaches virtues of 
contentment, economy and frugality, and encourages the 
investment of savings in order to increase production. It 
teaches people to love work and to work for work's sake. 
Westerners at the time of the Industrial Revolution lived with 
contentment but desired to produce. Instead of using their 
energies for consumption, they used them for production so as 
to promote industrial advance. We Thais also have a good 
foundation: we are content, we dislike extravagance, we're not 
obsessed with consumption, we know how to be economical 
and use things sparingly. What we need to do is to create and 
stimulate a love of work and a desire for accomplishment. 
Such a desire will lead to production and will bear fruit in 
industrial development. So, in summary, contentment 
understood correctly means cutting off the first kind of desire, 
the artificial desire for sense-pleasure but actively encouraging 
and supporting the desire for quality of life. 

In Buddhism, contentment is always paired with effort. 
The purpose of contentment is seen to be to save the time and 
energy lost in ministering to selfish desires, and using it to 
create and nurture true well-being. 

There are many things that need to be said concerning 
production: it is a big subject. Consideration of the subject of 
production doesn't merely call for an understanding of human 
existence but demands a wide-ranging examination of the 
whole of nature. In economics, the work 'production' is 
deceptive. We tend to think that through production we create 



new things, when in fact we merely effect changes of state. 
We transform one substance or form of energy into another. 
These transformations entail the creation of a new state by the 
destruction of an old one. Thus production is almost always 
accompanied by destruction. 

If economics was a true science it would not treat 
production in isolation. Production involves destruction and in 
some cases the destruction is acceptable, in others it is not. 
Consequently the point to consider regarding economic 
production is as to whether, in cases where the value of the 
thing produced is offset by the values of that which is 
destroyed, production is justified. In some cases we may have 
to refrain from production in order to sustain the quality of life. 

So in modern economics, consideration in terms of 
production or non-production alone is incorrect. Non- 
production can be a useful economic activity. We must 
examine the subject of production by dividing it into two kinds: 

(a) production offset by destruction, e.g. production 
entailing destruction of natural resources and environmental 
degradation 

(b) production for destruction, e.g. arms manufacture. 
In (a) non-production is sometimes called for, and in (b) 

is always the better choice. 

There is production with positive results and production 
with negative results; production that enriches the quality of 
life and that which destroys it. 

In the economics of the industrial era, the term 
production has been given a very narrow meaning. It is taken 
to relate only to those things that can be bought and sold — it is 
an economics of the market place. Thus if I make a table and 
chair at my monastery and then use it myself, economically 
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speaking, I have not produced anything. A professional 
comedian goes on the stage and tells jokes. He relaxes the 
audience and gives them a good time. This is taken to be 
economically productive because money changes hands. 
However, someone working in an office, who is of a very 
cheerful disposition, always saying and doing things to cheer 
and refresh those around them, so that their work-mates are 
free of tension (and feel no need to go and see a professional 
comedian), is not considered to have produced anything. We 
never consider the economic price of action and speech that 
continually creates tension in the work place, so that those 
affected have to find some way to alleviate it with amusements 
such as going to see a comedian. To give another example: a 
bull fight, where people pay money to see bulls killed, is called 
an economic production. A child helping an elderly person 
across the road is not. 

Please give some thought to the cases mentioned above. 
They are examples that show the narrowness of economic 
thought and its definition of production. Buddhist economics 
expands its thinking more widely. In regards to this matter, if 
one looks for the 'invisible hand' of Adam Smith, one must 
complain that it doesn't function everywhere. The questions of 
wealth and economic growth must be reconsidered. What is 
the true purpose of economic growth anyway? Surely it must 
be to secure an increase in the quality of life. 



The Major Characteristics of 
Buddhist Economics 

(1) Middle-way economics: realization of true well-being 

An important characteristic of Buddhist economics is 
that it is a 'middle- way'. It might be called a middle- way 
economics. The Buddhist way of life is referred to as a path 
and each of the eight factors of the path is called samma, which 
means right or correct, e.g. samma ajiva: Right Livelihood. 
Each factor is samma because it gives rise to the optimum 
benefit in its respective sphere. The path is a middle-way 
between too much and too little. It is just right. So the 
middle-way means 'just the right amount'. 

Schumacher says that the presence of Right Livelihood 
in the Eight-Fold Path of Buddhism necessitates a Buddhist 
economics. What may be added to that statement is the fact 
that it also makes inevitable the presence of Wrong Livelihood. 
Similarly, right economic activity implies wrong economic 
activity. Here, a correct or 'right' economy is a middle-way 
economy. Buddhism is full of teachings referring to the 
middle way, the right amount, knowing moderation and all 
these terms may be considered as synonyms for the idea of 
balance or equilibrium. But what exactly do all these terms 
refer to? We may define 'the right amount' as the point at 
which human satisfaction and true well-being coincide, i.e. 
when we experience satisfaction through answering the desire 
for quality of life. This point leads back to the subject of 
consumption which was stated above to be the consummation 
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of economics. Here we may go through the meanings of 
consumption once more. According to conventional 
economics, the term consumption refers to the use of goods 
and services to answer want and needs, so as to provide the 
highest satisfaction. However in the Buddhist system, con- 
sumption refers to the use of goods and services to answer 
wants and needs in ways that engender satisfaction at having 
increased the quality of life. In the Buddhist view, when 
enhancement of true well-being is experienced through 
consumption, then that consumption is said to be successful. If 
consumption issues merely in feelings of satisfaction, and those 
feelings are indulged without any understanding of the nature 
of that consumption or its repurcussions, then according to 
Buddhist economics, it is incorrect. Satisfaction of desires 
may have harmful effects and may cause a decline is the 
quality of life. 

Consumption can increase the quality of life and so 
form a basis for further developments of human potentialities 
which in turn ennoble life. Thus economics is related to the 
whole of human existence. That being so, if it is to have any 
authenticity, economics must play a part in the development of 
human potentialities and help mankind to be able to lead a 
noble life, to enjoy an increasingly mature kind of happiness. 
If it does not do so, then of what use is it to us? 

That the consummation of economics lies in 
consumption is brought out in Buddhist economics by the 
principle of bhojane mattannuta. This is a teaching which 
appears throughout the Buddhist scriptures, even in the Ovada 
Patimokkha, the verses held to contain the heart of Buddhism 
where it is expressed as mattannuta ca bhattasmim, 'knowing 
moderation in consumption'. Knowing moderation means 



knowing the optimum amount, how much is 'just right'. The 
principle of mattafmuta, of knowing the right amount, is an 
important one in Buddhism. It occurs in a wide range of 
contexts, for example as one of the seven virtues of the Good 
Man (or Woman) and is invariably present in any reference to 
consumption. 

mattahhutavs, the defining characteristic of Buddhist 
economics. Knowing the right amount in consumption refers to 
an awareness of that optimum point where the enhancement 
of true well-being coincides with the experience of satisfaction. 
In the teachings that lay down the way in which monks and 
nuns should make use of the requisited offered to them, it is 
stressed that they should consider the reason and purpose 
of their consumption, as in the traditional formula: 
Patisahkha yoniso pindapatam ...; wisely reflecting, I take 
almsfood." Whatever is consumed must firstly be reflected 
upon wisely. This principle is not restricted to monastics; it 
applies to all Buddhists. We should reflect intelligently on 
food — that the true purpose of eating is not for fun, for 
indulgence or the fascination of taste. We reflect that it is 
inappropriate to eat things just because they are expensive and 
fashionable. We shouldn't eat extravagantly and wastefully. 
We should eat so as to sustain our lives, for the health of the 
body, in order to eradicate painful feelings of hunger that have 
arisen and to prevent new ones (from overeating) arising. We 
eat so as to be able to carry on our lives in ease. We eat so that 
the energy we derive from the food can support a noble and 
happy life. Whenever we consume anything we should 
understand the meaning of what we are doing in this sort of 
way, and consume in such a way as to experience results that 
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conform to that purpose. 'Just the right amount' or the 
'middle way' lies right here. 

When a person reflects on consumption and 
understands that its purpose is to maintain health and support a 
good and happy life, then true well-being or quality of life will 
be what he or she desires from it. On consumption of a 
particular product or service, then that person will feel satisfied 
at having enriched the quality of their life. This is the meaning 
of mattaMuta ox the 'right amount' that constitutes the middle 
way. 

It follows from the above that economic activity is a 
means and not an end in itself. The economic results that are 
desired are not the real goal but a way to it, i.e. they are a 
supporting base for the process of human development that 
leads to a better life. In the case of food it means not just 
eating in order to enjoy the taste and get full, but eating one's 
fill so as to have the physical and mental energy to be able to 
give attention to and reflect on those matters that will increase 
one's wisdom. In the story related earlier, the Buddha had 
food given to the poor peasant, not just in order to allay his 
hunger, but so that he could listen to a Dhamma discourse 
afterwards. Consumption is a means to an end. 

Given these principles, certain subsidiary practices are 
implied. For instance, people who have enough food for their 
needs, are not encouraged to eat as much as they like, or just to 
follow their desires. What's more, praise is sometimes given 
to monks who only eat once a day. Economics, on the other 
hand, would praise those who eat the most; those who eat three 
or four times a day. If someone were to eat ten times a day, so 
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much the better. But in Buddhism, given that eating once a 
day is enough to meet the need for true well-being, then those 
monks who do so are praised. It's not that getting down to 
eating one meal a day is the goal of course. If one didn't do 
anything afterwards to make use of that frugality then it would 
be pointless, just a way of mistreating oneself. Thus one must 
consider consumption as a condition for self-development. 

Eating one meal a day is not a practice restricted to 
monks. On Observance days, Buddhist laypeople may take 
Eight Precepts for a day and a night, one of which is to refrain 
from eating after mid-day. Renunciation of the evening meal 
becomes an economic activity which is of benefit in the 
development of the quality of life. Consumption is then an 
economic activity leading to the development of the quality of 
life that can be either positive or negative in nature, it may 
mean to eat or not to eat. In other words, not eating can also 
be an economic activity increasing the quality of life, and in 
doing so provide satisfaction. 

Ordinarily our satisfaction arises from consumption, but 
there are also many cases in which we can experience a sense 
of satisfaction at non-consumption. However the satisfaction 
at non-consumption might arise from some mental impurity, 
e.g. one could eat only once a day out of conceit, to show how 
tough or ascetic one is, and then feel pleasure and satisfaction 
in the pride one feels in one's accomplishment. Satisfaction 
arising from conceit is a mere step away from that arising from 
the gratification of craving. The correct form of satisfaction in 
this case would be to eat little or to abstain from food as a way 
of training oneself, in order to go against the grain of desire, 
and then to feel pleased and satisfied at the resultant increase in 
one's true well-being. A great many people, in their efforts to 
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find satisfaction through consumption, damage their health and 
do harm to themselves and others. Drinking alcohol for 
instance, satisfies a desire, but is a cause of ill-health, quarrels 
and accidents. People who eat for taste often over-eat and 
make themselves unhealthy. Others give no thought at all to 
food values and waste a lot of money on junk foods, so that 
some people even become deficient in certain vitamins and 
minerals despite eating large meals every day. Incredibly, 
cases of malnutrition have even been reported. Apart from 
doing themselves no good, their over-eating deprives others of 
food. So pleasure and satisfaction are not a measure of value. 
If our satisfaction lies in things that do not enrich the quality of 
life, then it can sometimes destroy our true welfare, We may 
become deluded and intoxicated; we may lose our health, lose 
the quality of life. 

There is a classic economic principle that the essential 
value of goods lies in their ability to bring satisfaction to the 
consumer. Here, we may point to the examples given above 
where heavy consumption and strong satisfaction have both 
positive and negative results. The Buddhist perspective is that 
the benefit of goods and services lies in their ability to provide 
the consumer with a sense of satisfaction at having enhanced 
the quality of his or her life. There has to be that extra clause. 
All definitions, whether of goods, services, wealth or whatever, 
must be modified in this way. 

(2) Not harming oneself or others 

A further meaning of the term 'just the right amount' is 
of not harming oneself or others. This is another important 
principle and one that is used in Buddhism as the basic 
criterion of right action, not only in relation to consumption, 



but for all human activity. Here it may be noted that in 
Buddhism 'not harming others' does not apply to human 
beings alone, but to all that lives, or in a more contemporary 
idiom, to all ecosystems. 

From a Buddhist perspective, economic principles are 
related to the three interconnected aspects of human existence: 
human beings, nature, and society (with the meaning of the 
word nature used in the sense of ecosystems). Buddhist 
economics must be in concord with the whole causal process 
and to do that it must have a proper relationship with all three 
of those aspects, which in turn must harmonize and support 
each other. Economic activity must take place in such a way 
that it doesn't harm oneself, i.e. does not cause a decline in the 
quality of life, but on the contrary enhances it. Not harming 
others means not causing distress and agitation to society and 
not causing degeneration in the quality of ecosystems. 

At present there is a growing awareness in developed 
countries of environmental issues. People are anxious about 
economic activities that entail the use of toxic chemicals and 
the burning of fossil fuels, and the like. Such activities are 
harmful to the health of individuals, to the welfare of society, 
and to the environment. They may be included in the phrase 
harming oneself and harming others, and are a major problem 
for mankind. 



Technology 



I would like to digress a little at this point and say 
something about technology. The question may be asked as to 
what our understanding of technology is. In Buddhism, or 
particularly in Buddhist economics, technology is defined as 



the means to extend the range of human faculties. We possess 
eyes, ears, a nose, a tongue, a body, and a mind — these are our 
sense faculties, and they are limited in use. If we want to drive 
in a nail and we use our fist it will be very painful. If we have 
to walk wherever we want to go it will be very time- 
consuming. So what can we do? We invent a hammer. A 
hammer extends the range of our sense faculties, increases 
the amount of work we can do with our hands. We have 
extended distances our feet can take us by building vehicles, 
and then airplanes. Our eyes are unable to see very small 
objects, so we have invented microscopes to see micro- 
organisms. They cannot see the stars that lie at great distances 
from the earth, and so we have built telescopes. These days we 
can even build a computer to extend the capability of the brain. 
So technology extends the range of sense faculties. 

In the modern period our use of material means to 
effect the extension of the range of sense faculties has led to 
industrial advances, but the current form of technology is not 
the only one. 

Historically, there have been cultures whose people 
have been seriously concerned with matters of the mind. They 
also found ways to extend the range of human faculties, but 
they used non-physical means. It is said that certain monks and 
yogis developed psychic powers such as the ability to fly 
through the air and to read others' minds. So we may 
distinguish two kinds of technology: the physical and the 
psychical. People make use of technology in their relationship 
with society and nature, and so it becomes a new kind of 
environmental factor, one that is man-made. Sometimes this 
man-made factor conflicts with the well-being of society and 
nature, causing various problems. Technological development 



may cause an imbalance in the quality of human life, nature, 
and society; it may hinder the harmonious, supportive 
relationship between these three factors, causing them to 
decline. And technology may be used in a way that harms self 
and others. These problems may be remedied by developing 
technologies that are conducive to harmony and mutual support 
between these three elements of human existence, and by using 
technology to promote the true welfare of self and others. 



Summary 



In summary, one important point that must be stressed 
is that the economic results that we seek are not ends in 
themselves. They are means, and the end to which they must 
lead is the development of the quality of life and of humanity 
itself. Consequently, it is the view of Buddhism that economic 
activity and its results must provide the basis of support for a 
good and noble life one of individual and social development. 

Buddhism considers economics to be of great signifi- 
cance — this is demonstrated by the Buddha having the 
peasant eat something before teaching him. Economists might 
differ as to whether the Buddha's investment of a 45 kilometer 
walk was worth the enlightenment of a single person, but the 
point is that not only is Right Livelihood one of the factors of 
the Eightfold Path, but that hungry people cannot appreciate 
Dhamma. Although consumption and economic wealth are 
important, they are not goals in themselves, but are merely the 
foundations for human development and the enhancement of 
the quality of life. They allow us to realize the profound: after 
eating, the peasant listened to Dhamma and became 
enlightened. We must ensure that the creation of wealth leads 



to a life in which people can be creative, develop their 
potentials, and endeavor to be good and noble. It is in short the 
quality of life that we are talking about. 

In Buddhism there is a teaching called the Three Attha: 
that is, the initial, medium, and ultimate goals of human life. 
The initial, or basic goal refers to 'visible benefits,' of which a 
reasonable economic security is central; but the benefits of the 
first Attha have to be coordinated so as to assist with the 
attainment of the two further goals — the medium goal of 
mental virtues and quality of life, and the ultimate goal of 
complete inner freedom. In the effort to help achieve these 
three goals, economics must look upon itself as a contributing 
factor, one of many interrelated branches of knowledge that 
must support each other in the remedying of human problems. 
Consequently, an important task for economics is to find its 
points of contact with other disciplines and discover in which 
ways to best cooperate with them, how best to distribute the 
work load. Education for example could be used to teach 
people to recognize true and false values, what is and is not 
quality of life and so cooperate with economics in human 
development. 

The major part of our lives is taken up with economic 
activities. If economics is to have any real part to play in the 
resolution of the problems facing humanity, then all economic 
activities, whether production, working, spending or 
consuming must help to create true well-being and develop the 
potential for a good and noble life. It is something that we are 
capable of doing. The essence of Buddhist economics lies 
here, in ensuring that economic activity simultaneously 
enhances the quality of our lives. 



